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NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 
SOUND LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENTS 
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NATIONAL HOMES combine 
modern beauty and modern efficiency 
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Today’s families demand houses 
that are both pleasing in appear- 
ance and designed for easy living. 
National homes win public accept- 
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floor plans, as well as their low cost. 
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Investigate the many advantages 
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Laeaury Fest offered by National Homes mort- 
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gages for your investment program. 
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A recent article in Redbook Magazine 
entitled “Blueprint for Luxury” de- 
scribes and pictures the new National 
Ranger. You may have a full-color 
reprint on request. 


© w. nH. c. 1954 


Nation’s Largest Producers of Quality Homes 
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MBA Calendar 


August 22-27, 1954, Western Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 


September 27-30—4\1st Annual 
Convention and Exhibit of Building, 
Industry and Services, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


THe Morrcace BANKER’s custom- 
ary cover is usually a news picture of 
some MBA activity. Not so for 
August 1954. Instead it’s a peaceful 


scene of some place in the West (we 


have no idea where), put there to sug-" 


gest that these are vacation days and 
a time to take it a little easy. Besides, 
August is the low point of the year 
in MBA activities. And we could go 
on and on: it’s hot in most places 
and pictures of feverish activities just 


make one hotter. 


But—as you might expect — some- 
where in this train of thoughts there 
must be a point, a “message” to get 
across. Here it is: This is August and 
next month is September and that’s 
Convention month. The point is that 
MBA’s big 4lst annual convention is 
just around the corner. If you haven’t 
perfected your plans, better get with 
it, as they say. Make your hotel reser- 
vation and send in your advance reg- 
istration. And for more details, see 


page 28. 
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143,534, 96 


In Mortgage Sales for May! 


. . another RECORD VOLUME 

for a single month! 

. proof that more 

than ever before, 

financial institutions 

and originating lenders 

| throughout the nation 

are relying on our 

MORTGAGE MARKETING SERVICE 
for the sale and purchase 


of VA and FHA loans 


Prompt and Efficient Service 


Assured Every Inquiry 


SALFORD MORTGAGE COMPANY 


589 CENTRAL AVENUE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
phone Orange 61500 


Western Office: 448 South Canon Drive. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
““America’s Leading Mortgage Bankers” 
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Coast to Coast 






FINANCING commitment contracts for a total of 
SERVICING - BANKING $70,475,505.80 
in 
21 STATES 
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MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


THE J. isla dinates 
Nau CORPORATION OF FLORIDA 











AT OUR 


NEW OFFICES 
IN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


WE HAVE ARRANGED MORTGAGE 
FINANCING OF OVER 


$18,150,000.00 


IN OUR FIRST FEW MONTHS OF OPERATION 
WITH THESE INSTITUTIONS 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSN. 
HALF-DIME SAVINGS BANK, NEW JERSEY 
PAN AMERICAN BANK, FLORIDA 
WEST SIDE FEDERAL $ & L ASSN., NEW YORK 
WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK ee — 
Home Office Building 


Jersey City, N. J. 
SERVING and GROWING 
ee. SINCE 1906 

FH. Alan — NEW JERSEY’S LARGEST 
MORTGAGE LOANS | REALTY ORGANIZATION 
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As an authority on all aspects of 
mortgage loan servicing, the author 
has no contemporary with such wide 
experience. He has studied and re- 
searched every phase of mortgage 
servicing as no one else has done and 
has told the story in his new work. 


Mr. De Huszar is treasurer of Doven- 
muehle, Ine. of Chicago, one of the 
nation’s oldest and largest mortgage 
houses, has long served on MBA Serv- 
icing Committees and is editorial di- 
rector of the Servicing Department of 
The Mortgage Banker. He has often 
addressed MBA meetings. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago 
with a degree in business administra- 
tion. 


Coming soon, another significant 
event in the development of the 
mortgage business... 


Mortgage 


Servicing 


By William I. De Huszar 


the first complete work on mortgage servicing. To be published early this 
Fall by the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 


Five years ago, MBA published its handbook, Mortgage Loan Servicing 
Practices by Mr. De Huszar, the first book ever issued on this subject. At 
that time, servicing had become, in a relatively brief period, far more im- 
portant profitwise than it had ever been in the past. Now, five years later, 
conducting a profitable and efficient servicing operation is a keystone to 
success in mortgages. 
Two years in preparation, Mortgage Servicing is the first comprehensive 
and authoritative work on mortgage servicing. In this book, the author 
describes every servicing operation. Part I is on Operating Principles, 
Servicing Fundamentals, Servicing Problems and Servicing Personnel. 
Part II goes into the various departments—Cashier, Accounting, Collection, 
Insurance and Tax Departments. Part III is on Operating Techniques— 
Statistical and Cost Accounting Records, Customer Relations and Coordina- 
tion and Internal Control. 
Mortgage Servicing covers everything in mortgage servicing, goes into every 
procedure, describes alternate methods when available. It is adaptable for 
the smallest office as well as the largest. Every innovation of recent years 
is described in detail. It’s for servicing personnel as well as management. 
For any question in servicing, for ideas for speeding efficiency, for cutting 
costs, Mortgage Servicing will be a valuable tool for any mortgage firm. 


You will want a copy from the first printing scheduled for September. You 
can reserve your copy now by mailing the coupon below. 


Price $5 a copy. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
LLL West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


City and State 


! 

! 

| a oft . 

j Reserve copy of Mortgage Servicing for me from the first 
| printing. My check for $5 is enclosed 

Bill me when you mail my copy 

; Name 

|. Firm_— 

Address___ : 
| 
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A BETTER MORTGAGE 

















Any mortgage becomes a safer and therefore a better mortgage when the title 
is insured. 

To investors in mortgage loans, title insurance policies say: “You are protected 
against financial losses which may be caused by mistakes made in abstracting and 
examining titles and in preparing legal papers affecting title. You are also pro- 
tected against losses caused by concealed title defects, such as forged deeds and 
releases. Moreover, should anyone ever question the titles to the properties secur- 
ing your loans, the insurance company will defend, without any cost to you, all 
legal actions or proceedings against you which allege the titles to be other than 
as insured.” 

If you would like to consider making your mortgages safer and therefore better 
mortgages with title insurance, we shall appreciate an opportunity to consult 
with you. 

Our company is one of the Nation's largest, strongest and best known title 
insurance companies. Its title policies are accepted and often preferred by large 
corporate investors in mortgage loans. 


— 
= 
— 
* TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 38 STATES 
e ba NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES 
awyers | ec : Chicago New York 
e BRANCH OFFICES IN 
Akron, O Dayton, O. Richmond, Va. 
. e Atlanta, Ga Decatur, Ga. Roanoke, Va 
nsurance (OrporatiON + Hewes. deren/aich. Seven 
4 os Birmingham, Ala. Miami, Fla. Springfield, III 
Camden, N. J Newark, N. J. w Washington, - . 
. Cincinnati, O. New Orleans, White Plains, 
Operating in New York Slate as e Cleveland, O New York,N.Y. Wilmington, 
Columbus, Ga. Norfolk, Va. Winston-Salem, N. C 
| Vinginia) Lawyers Tille Insurance Corporation 7 Columbus, O Pittsburgh, Pa. Winter Haven, Fla. 
ae 3 é Dallas, Tex Pontiac, Mich 
Home Office ~ Richmond .Virginia ° REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES 
. IN MORE THAN 160 OTHER CITIES 
s 
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N THE second quarter of 1953, 
the production of all goods and 

services in the United States—what 
economists call the gross national 
product—reached an all-time peak. 
In that quarter, gross national prod- 
uct was running at an annual rate of 
$371 billion. Since then, gross na- 
tional product has declined slowly but 
steadily until in the first quarter of 
1954 it had fallen to $359 billion. 
In other words, the total production 
of goods and services in the United 
States has fallen in the past nine 
months by slightly over 3 per cent. 

What caused this decline? Why 
did business activity, which had been 
humming ahead at a phenomenal 
pace up until the middle of 1953, 
suddenly reverse direction and go into 
this gentle decline? 

Business _ activity in the United 
States depends on spending. If we 
have lots of spending, business booms. 
If spending declines, business activity 
declines. There are lots of different 
kinds of spending in the United States. 
There is government spending, busi- 
ness spending on plant and equip- 


“Mortgage Banker 


THE KEY TO 
GOOD TIMES 


In the final analysts, the key is always spending. Dur- 


ing the past year, we've had declines in some kinds of 


spending, shifts in other kinds and little change in 


others. After they've been analyzed, it’s easy to see 


why the so-called readjustment hasn’t been more severe 


than it was. 


ment, spending for the purchase of 
homes, consumer spending, and finally, 
business spending on inventory. The 
question is: Which of these different 
types of spending has declined in the 
past year? Which of them is respon- 
sible for the fall in business activity? 

If we had to rely solely on pub- 
lished accounts of lower sales of auto- 
mobiles, apparel, and other selected 
consumer goods, our first answer 
might be that it is consumer spending 
that has declined and brought on the 
current adjustment. 

Yet nothing could be further from 
the truth. Total consumer expendi- 
tures on goods and services are now 
running at a level equal to the high- 
est point reached in 1953. Consumer 
expenditures in the first quarter of 
1954 were higher than in the first 
quarter of 1953. 

It is true that consumers have 
shifted the type of their spending. 
They are now spending more on serv- 
ices and less on durable goods than in 
1953. But such shifts in consumer 
spending are always going on in our 
flexible economy. Total consumer 


By DR. GORDON W. McKINLEY 


spending is now at an all-time high. 
The present dip is most certainly not 
due to a fall in spending by ultimate 
consumers. 


Is the dip, then, due to a decline 
in business spending on plant and 
equipment? Again the answer is no. 
Business expenditures on plant and 
equipment are, like consumer expen- 
ditures, approximately equal to the 
high point reached in the middle of 
1953. This is one of the most encour- 
aging factors in the present business 
picture. There was a time when busi- 
ness would have scurried for the 
storm cellar at the first sign of an ad- 
justment, and in doing so they would 
have cut back their capital goods 
spending and thus brought on the 
very recession they feared. Today we 
have a different breed of businessmen 
—men who have faith in our econ- 
omy and are willing to back up that 
faith with dollars. Business today is 
continuing the tremendous investment 
in capital equipment which has char- 
acterized the whole postwar period 
—and by doing so, business is con- 
tributing its part to a stable and 
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prosperous economy. 

What about expenditures on hous- 
ing? Housing is holding up at an 
amazingly high level. Private housing 
starts thus far in 1954 have been 
running at over a million a year, and 
total expenditures on non-farm resi- 
dential construction in the first quar- 
ter were almost exactly equal to the 
first quarter of 1953. 

The decline in business activity has 
therefore not been due to a decline in 
consumer expenditures, nor to a de- 
cline in business spending on plant 
and equipment, nor to a decline in 
housing expenditures. This leaves only 
two other major spending segments 
in the economy—government spend- 
ing and business spending on inven- 
tory. 

These two spending segments are 
in fact the culprits. The total decline 
in gross national product is just equal 
to the total decline in government 
spending and in business spending on 
inventory. 

Spending of the federal govern- 
ment has declined $5 billion from the 
peak rate of 1953. State and local 
government expenditures, however, 
have risen by $2.5 billion. Total gov- 
ernment spending on goods and serv- 
ices has therefore fallen $2.5 billion 
since the high point of 1953. 

Business spending on inventory re- 
quires a good deal of explanation, not 
only because it has been the principal 
cause of the present business dip but 
because its relation to gross national 
product is sometimes misunderstood. 

There are periods when all busi- 
ness in the United States is holding 
inventory fairly During 
such periods business establishments 
are on the one hand using up inven- 
tories as they supply the orders of 
their customers. But they are on the 
other hand replenishing inventories 
by buying raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods from other busi- 
ness establishments. When this is 
happening, business at various stages 
of production are simply passing 
along the orders of the ultimate con- 


constant. 


sumer. 
During other periods, however, 
businesses buy more raw materials 


and semi-manufactured goods from 
their suppliers than they need to sat- 
isfy the orders of customers. In this 
case they are building up inventories. 
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They are not simply passing along 
the spending of the consumers; they 
are adding to that spending some 
spending of their own. The result 
of this additional spending is that 
business activity as a whole rises 
above a level which the ultimate con- 
sumer is willing to endorse. As a re- 
sult of this inventory accumulation, 
we have a period when totai business 
activity is maintained at artificially 
high levels and the economy appears 
more prosperous than it actually is. 





1953 Record 
1954 Prospects 


This is what happened in the first 
half of 1953. 

In the first half of 1953 business 
was accumulating inventories at the 
rate of about $5.5 billion a year. In 
other words, it was adding $5.5 bil- 
lion of its own spending on inventory, 
in addition to such spending as was 
needed to satisfy consumer orders. 
Such an accumulation of inventory 
could not, of course, be maintained. 
Business, suddenly realizing that in- 
ventories were rising at an alarming 
rate, began in the last half of the year 
to cut back this type of spending. By 
the fourth quarter of 1953, business 
not only had ceased accumulating 
inventories but was actually reducing 
inventories. This was therefore a sort 
of negative spending. Instead of pass- 
ing along the full volume of consumer 
orders, business was living off existing 
inventories. As a result, total business 
activity declined below the level 
which one would have expected on 
the basis of consumer orders them- 
selves. 

In the first quarter of 1954 this 
run-down of inventories has con- 
tinued and been accentuated. In the 
first three months of this year total 
business inventories declined at a rate 
of $4.5 billion a year. Since the mid- 
dle of 1953, inventory spending has 
therefore shifted from a plus $5 bil- 
lion to a negative $4.5 billion. This 
has meant that $9.5 billion has been 
subtracted from total spending and 
therefore from our total production 
of goods and services. When we add 
to this decline the $2.5 billion decline 
in government spending, we end up 
with the total decline of about $12 
billion in gross national product. 


The decline in total business ac- 
tivity which has occurred since the 
middle of 1953 is therefore correctly 
described as an inventory adjustment. 
Of the total fall of $12 billion in gross 
national product, $9.5 billion has 
been due to a reduction in inventory 
spending, the remaining $2.5 billion 
being accounted for by the fall in 
government expenditures. 

The amazing thing about the pres- 
ent business picture—and the thing 
which seems very significant for the 
future—is that, during all this adjust- 
ment, there has been no reduction in 
consumer spending, no reduction in 
business spending on plant and equip- 
ment, and no reduction in spending 
on homes. These important spending 
segments—accounting for almost 80 
per cent of the total production of 
goods and services in the United 
States—have continued steadily along 
refusing to be panicked into a pessi- 
mistic contraction. 

Now what about the rest of 1954? 
If this is an inventory adjustment, 
when will it be completed? What is 
likely to happen to each of the major 
spending segments in our economy 
in the next eight months? Let’s take 
them up briefly one at a time, and 
if you will note my conclusion with 
respect to each separate segment, we 
can total them all up to see what is 
likely to happen to business activity 
as a whole. 


2> BUSINESS EXPENDITURES 
ON PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 
The latest McGraw-Hill survey indi- 
cates that businessmen plan to spend 
on plant and equipment in the re- 
mainder of 1954 at about the same 
rate they are now spending. I am 
slightly less optimistic. I think we 
must count on a decline of at least 
one billion dollars in the annual rate 
of spending in this sector. This type 
of spending by itself will therefore 
tend to pull down total business ac- 
tivity a billion dollars below its pres- 
ent level. 


>> SPENDING ON HOMES. If 
the housing bill at present being con- 
sidered by Congress is passed, the 
current rate of housing starts can be 
maintained for the rest of the year. 
An increase in fixup work should 
offset any decline in home prices, so 
that total spending on homes will re- 
main at about its present high level. 











= 











lhe housing sector will thus continue 
o contribute its present force to total 
business activity but will not tend to 
raise or lower total business activity. 


>>? GOVERNMENT SPENDING. 
Any further decline in Federal spend- 
ing over the remainder of this year 
will be minor, and will be entirely 
offset by a continued rise in state and 
local government spending. Govern- 
ment spending will therefore cease to 
exercise the downward pull it has ex- 
erted on the economy in the past 
nine months. Since, on the other 
hand, it will not be rising, it will not 
contribute to any change in the pres- 
ent level of business activity. 


2? INVENTORY SPENDING. We 
can expect a major upward influence 
on the economy from this sector, not 
because business will start to accu- 
mulate inventories, but because it will 
cease inventory liquidation. The 
major factor in the decline in busi- 
ness since last year has been the shift 
from a policy of inventory accumula- 
tion to one of inventory liquidation. 
The inventory adjustment is now 
about completed. Inventories at the 
retail level in most industries are 
already down to satisfactory levels. 
The ratio of inventories to sales for 
department stores, for example, has 
been cut down below the level at the 
beginning of 1953. In many lines the 
inventory adjustment has carried all 
the way back to the manufacturer. 
The total business inventories in the 
United States will remain for the rest 
of the year at approximately the 
level that they have reached in the 
month of May. 

Since there will be no accumula- 
tion of inventories, this factor will not 
exert any upward effect on total 
business activity. But it is important 
to note that the $4.5 billion down- 
ward influence which was exerted in 
the first quarter by inventory liquida- 
tion will be removed. 

Finally, what is likely to happen 
to consumer buying during the re- 
mainder of 1954? By the end of 1954 
consumers will be buying at a rate of 
$4 billion above the present level. In 
the first quarter of this year con- 
sumers were saving at one of the 
highest rates on record. This saving 
was undoubtedly partly motivated by 
consumer caution in the face of the 
uncertain business situation. The up- 


turn in business which is already 
underway will I believe, build up 
consumer confidence, so that they 
will return to a more normal distri- 
bution of their incomes between sav- 
ing and spending. This fact alone 
will add $2 billion to consumer 
spending. Gradually rising employ- 
ment will account for the remaining 
$2 billion. 

Now let’s add up the changes which 
we expect in these five major spend- 
ing segments. Business capital spend- 
ing may decline one billion dollars; 
there will probably be no change in 
total expenditures on homes; govern- 
ment spending will also remain con- 
stant because rising state and local 
government expenditures will offset a 
minor decline in Federal Government 
expenditures; inventory spending will 
have an upward effect of about $4 
billion not because of a rise in in- 


ventories but because of the cessa- 
tion of inventory liquidation; and 
finally consumer spending will rise 
by about $4 billion. When we add 
up the changes in these spending seg- 
ments, they total a plus $7 billion. 
This means that total business ac- 
tivity at the end of the year should 
be running at an annual rate $7 bil- 
lion above the first quarter of this 
year. 

If these estimates prove correct, the 
gross national product in the last 
quarter of 1954 should be around 
$366 billion. The average for the 
year as a whole will be about $362 
billion. In other words, my forecast 
for 1954 as a whole is that total busi- 
ness activity will be between | per 
cent and 2 per cent below the record 
year 1953. I believe it will be about 
4 per cent above the very prosperous 
year 1952. 


INTEREST RATES TO REMAIN LOW 


Turning to interest rates, Dr. McKinley thinks the 
general level will remain low this year and guesses that 
maybe mortgage rates might even be a shade lower 
than they are now. The Federal Reserve, in his opin- 
ion, has gone completely overboard in its easy money 
policy. Dr. McKinley is chief economist of Prudential 


Insurance Company. 


‘IE general business atmosphere 

in which we will be operating 
for the rest of the year will be a favor- 
ab!e one. But what about interest 
rates? What about the price which 
you are going to be able to charge 
on the money you lend out? 

The principal rate is the mortgage 
loan rate, and it might seem logical to 
discuss housing and the supply and 
demand for home mortgages. But 
unfortunately the problem is not so 
simple. The mortgage loan rate is 
really not determined in the mortgage 
loan market at all. It is determined, 
like all interest rates in the United 
States, in the government securities 
market. 

Here is how the government se- 
curities market determines the yield 
which you get on mortgages. There 
is not just one price for money in the 
United States, but a whole array of 
prices; there is not just one interest 


rate, but a whole spectrum of interest 
rates. Mortgage loan rates are typi- 
cally higher in the West and the 
South than in the North and the 
East. The yield on governments is 
very different from the yield on mort- 
gages. 

In addition to these different rates, 
there are many other variations in 
interest rates. Rates vary according 
to risk, and according to term, and 
according to tax characteristics of the 
security, and according to a whole 
host of differences in different types 
of loans. 

Although there are many different 
interest rates, all interest rates are 
related or bound together into a loose 
bundle, so that generally they tend 
to move together. The principal ex- 
planation for this common movement 
of interest rates is that lenders, and 
borrowers, can move from one type 
of security to another. If rates on a 
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certain type of loan get very high 
relative to other types of loans, then 
lenders tend to move to the high yield 
security and borrowers tend to move 
to the low yield security, so that the 
rates are forced closer to each other. 


It is correct to think of a spectrum, 
or bundle, of rates moving up and 
down together. But while rates gen- 
erally move in the same direction, 
some are much sensitive and 
flexible than others. 


more 


Probably the most sensitive rate in 
the United States is what is called 
the Federal Funds rate. This is the 
rate that bankers pay to each other 
when they borrow balances at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. This rate often 
fluctuates violently from as little as 
Ya per cent up to 1% per cent. This 
rate therefore tells us the day to day 
variation in the very short term 
market. 

Next in line of sensitivity comes the 
Treasury bill rate. And after that 
the rates on all government securities. 
Still less sensitive, but nevertheless 
quite flexible, are the commercial 
paper rate, the bankers acceptance 
rate, and the rates on different kinds 
of corporate bonds. 


As we begin to move away from 
these sensitive rates, we come to the 
sticky, slow-moving end of the rate 
spectrum. Here is the mortgage loan 
rate, the prime commercial bank rate, 
and, finally, perhaps stickiest of all, 
the consumer loan rate. 


When an over-all movement in 
interest rates begins, the movement is 
of course first reflected in the sensitive 
end of the spectrum. The yields on 
Federal Funds, Treasury bills and 
other government securities will per- 
haps begin to move upward. More 
slowly will follow bankers acceptance, 
commercial paper, and corporate 
bond rates. If the 
tinues long enough, changes will fi- 
nally occur in mortgage loan rates, 
and the prime commercial bank rate. 
Only a very long and wide movement 
in the rest of the market will cause 
a change in consumer loan rates. 


movement con- 


There can be many movements in 
the flexible rates which are never 
reflected at all in the sticky rates. 
We frequently have government se- 
curities moving up and down with 
no apparent effect on mortgage loan 
rates. This is because the movement 
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is not continued long enough and is 
not drastic enough to work its way 
into the sticky part of the spectrum. 
But if the flexible rate movement is 
persistent, we can be sure that eventu- 
ally the slow-moving money rates will 
follow suit. 


ee 
“The purpose of an easy money 
olicy should be to insure a sup- 
ply of loanable funds adequate to 
meet all sound demands at rea- 
sonable rates. We have bad that 
adequate supply for some time 
now, and certainly rates cannot 
be described as bigh. When the 
easy money policy is pushed be- 
yond the point of adequacy and 
is used deliberately to knock 
down interest rates to extremely 
low levels, it seems to me to bave 
passed the point where it is being 
used as a stabilizing device.” 


ee 


Thus, all interest rates in the 
United States are related to each 
other and, because of this relationship, 
movements in one part of the total 
money market will sooner or later be 
transmitted to all the other parts. 
But this relationship alone is not of 
course sufficient to justify my state- 
ment that the government securities 
market determines mortgage loan 
rates. Why, for example, do I not say 
that mortgage loan rates determine 
government security rates? 

There is of course some interaction 
between all money rates, and it is 
true that conditions in the mortgage 
loan market have some effect on con- 
ditions in the government securities 
market. But I think there is good 
reason to hold that it is the govern- 
ment securities market which controls 
all the other money markets. This 
good reason is found in the existence 
of one agency in the government 
securities market which can act either 
as borrower or lender, and whose re- 
sources are so great that it can borrow 
or lend amounts which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, have no limit. This 
agency is the Open Market Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized to buy or sell government 
securities in the open market, and 
they can, in practice, buy or sell in 
such volume that they can completely 
control this market. At present the 


Federal Reserve banks hold over $24 
billion of government securities. This 
gives you an idea of the downward 
effect which they could exercise on 
government security prices if they 
chose to unload any appreciable part 
of their holdings. On the buying side, 
their ability is also practically unlim- 
ited. Since they pay for the govern- 
ment securities with drafts drawn on 
themselves and since these drafts are 
eventually deposited with themselves, 
they do not operate under the usual 
difficulties which the rest of us have 
with respect to money. 

These powers are not just theo- 
retical powers; they are exercised al- 
most every week. If the Federal Re- 
serve wishes to make money easy, it 
buys government securities. The first 
and immediate effect of this purchase 
is of course to strengthen the price 
of government securities, thus forcing 
down yields in the government se- 
curity market. But in addition to this 
first effect, there is a further easing 
effect because the Federal Reserve 
Bank creates the money which it uses 
to buy the government securities. It 
thus pours out that much new money 
into circulation. This new money 
swells the reserves of the commercial 
banking system and puts pressure on 
them to get these funds to work. 

As this new money works its way 
first into one loan market and then 
into another, it begins to force down 
a whole series of interest rates. A 
further effect is produced by the fact 
that, as the prices of government 
securities rise in response to the Fed- 
eral Reserve purchases, investors tend 
to sell governments to take advantage 
of the high price, and less new money 
flows to governments because of the 
declining yield. Money formerly in 
the government securities market thus 
goes out into other loan markets. The 
initial easing in the government se- 
curities market spreads in ever widen- 
ing scope out into all the money 
markets of the United States, causing 
all rates to follow government security 
rates. 


In the first few months of 1953, a 
fairly tight money situation devel- 
oped. The demand for business loans 
was very heavy, construction was 
booming, consumer loans were rising 
rapidly, and state and local govern- 
ments were in the market for large 
financing. In addition, the federal 
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sovernment, faced with receipts some- 
vhat below what it had anticipated, 
was doing considerable net new bor- 
rowing. The money market was further 
tightened by the outflow of gold from 
the United States and by the failure 
of money in circulation to contract 
in accord with normal seasonal pat- 
terns. 


The Federal Reserve was appar- 
ently of the opinion that the under- 
lying situation was inflationary, so 
that it took no action to ease this 
tight money market. As might be 
expected, interest rates of all kinds 
rose strongly. 


In May, however, the Federal Re- 
serve apparently changed its mind 
about the underlying business situa- 
tion. It made a few cautious open 
market purchases. Then suddenly, in 
the first part of June, the Federal 
Reserve banks stepped into the mar- 
ket in a drastic way. Federal Reserve 
holdings of government securities in 
the first three weeks of June rose by 
the tremendous sum of over a billion 
dollars. The effect on the money 
market was immediate and drastic. 
Money rates, which had been climb- 
ing rapidly, suddenly reversed direc- 
tion and headed for the cellar. The 
reversal quickly spread from the 
government securities market to the 
corporate bond market, to the open 
market in commercial paper, and to 
other sensitive rates. 


Now, it is true that business ac- 
tivity also turned down about the 
middle of 1953. A part of the easing 
in the money market has therefore 
been due to some decline in the de- 
mand for loans. But the drastic man- 
ner in which interest rates turned 
down and the extent to which they 
have subsequently declined has not of 
course been simply a reflection of 
lessened business and consumer bor- 
rowing. The course of interest rates 
has been the direct result of Federal 
Reserve actions designed to knock 
down these rates. 


The principal reason why I have 
briefly traced the 1953 movement of 
the money market is to indicate where 
we must look if we want to know 
what is going to happen to interest 
rates during the remainder of this 
year. Interest rates, including mort- 
gage loan rates, will be determined 
less by the course of housing and 


general business activity in 1954 than 
they will be by the deliberations of 
the Federal Reserve Board. In at- 
tempting to forecast the future direc- 
tion of interest rates, we must there- 
fore attempt to forecast Federal Re- 
serve policy. 

What sort of policy can be expected 
from the Federal Reserve Board dur- 
ing the remainder of 1954? 


ee _ 
“I can see no justification for 
driving treasury bills down to the 
point where corporations choose 
to keep their short term funds in 
idle bank balances rather than 
buy bills. | am in agreement with 
the use of monetary policy in an 
attempt to offset fluctuations in 
general business activity. I sup- 
port the use of general credit 
controls such as are being em- 
ployed by the Federal Reserve. 
I agree that the present situation 
calhe for an easy money pce 
But the extent to which that 
policy is now being carried seems 
completely unjustified.” 


a eee 


A clue to Federal Reserve policy 
in the period ahead is provided by 
Federal Reserve actions during the 
past year. Since May, 1953, the 
Federal Reserve has poured into cir- 
culation over $800 million of new 
money through open market purchases 
of government securities, released over 
$1 billion of bank reserves through a 
lowering of reserve requirements, and 
has twice lowered the rediscount rate. 
Federal Reserve spokesmen have left 
no doubt that their intention has been 
not simply to prevent a tight money 
market, but to actively pursue an easy 
money market. At the time of the 
most recent change in the discount 
rate, it was announced that the reduc- 
tion was in line with the continued 
policy of “active ease” being pursued 
by the Federal Reserve. 

Everyone is entitled to his own 
particular choice of words, but I 
would call the policy of the Federal 
Reserve one of “aggressive ease” 
rather than “active ease.” 

It seems to me—and I would like 
to emphasize that I am speaking for 
myself alone — that the Federal Re- 
serve has gone completely overboard 
in its easy money policy. I can see 
no justification, for instance, for driv- 


ing Treasury bills down to the point 
where corporations choose to keep 
their short-term funds in idle bank 
balances rather than buy the bills.* 

I am heartily in agreement with 
the use of monetary policy in an 
attempt to offset fluctuations in gen- 
eral business activity. I also support 
the use of general credit controls such 
as are being employed by the Federal 
Reserve. I agree further that the 
present situation calls for an easy 
money policy. But the extent to which 
that policy is now being carried seems 
to me completely unjustified. 

The purpose of an easy money 
policy should be to insure a supply of 
loanable funds adequate to meet all 
sound demands at reasonable rates. 
We have had that adequate supply 
for some time now, and certainly 
rates cannot be described as high. 
When the easy money policy is 
pushed beyond the point of adequacy 
and is used deliberately to knock 
down interest rates to extremely low 
levels, it seems to me to have passed 
the point where it is being used as 
a stabilizing device. It then constitutes 
a device for forcing lenders to subsi- 
dize borrowers. It constitutes a device 
whereby the depositors and_policy- 
holders of life insurance companies— 
most of whom are not wealthy indi- 
viduals—must subsidize all borrowers. 

I am well aware of the political 
pressures on the Federal Reserve, and 
of the great responsibilities which they 
shoulder. But it is certainly fair to 
ask whether an aggressively easy 
money policy is appropriate to a situ- 
ation in which prices are stable, con- 
struction is booming, wages are rising, 
and over-all business activity is show- 
ing good signs of recovery. 

Returning, then, to the question of 
the outlook for interest rates—the best 
guess would appear to be that rates 
will remain low for the remainder of 
this year. The Federal Reserve gives 
no evidence of modifying its policy of 
active ease, and there is of course an 
election this November. With respect 
to mortgage loan rates in particular, 
I would not be surprised if they were 
slightly lower at the end of the year 
than they are now. 

*Dr. McKinley’s views were recorded before the 
recent Federal Reserve action in cutting bank re- 
serve requirements, thereby releasing from $6 to 
$7% billion in loanable funds. is action of 
course gives more emphasis than ever to his asser- 
tion that our central monetary authorities are in- 


deed going much farther than seems justified in 
creating easy money. 
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By P. S. BOWER 


How Canadian 





Assistant General Manager and Treasurer 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg 


Y THE beginning of this year, 
Canadian assets of Canadian 
life insurance companies doing busi- 


ness in Canada amounted to $3,446 
million, diversified as follows: 


Bonds: 
Dominion Govts. 19% 
Provincial Govts. 7 
Municipals cin 
Corporates 22 
Stocks 2 
Mortgages 32 
Real Estate 2 
Other 9 


Into this pool of $3,446 million, 
there is flowing a net addition of 
over $240 million a year. Not only 
do the companies have this net in- 
flow for investment in Canada but, 
in addition, as much as another $130 
million or so, representing the amor- 
tization on their Canadian mortgage 
portfolios and serial repayments on 
bonds and debentures. 

With the sharp rise in security 
prices, two other sources of funds for 
reinvestment may be expected to ex- 
pand this year 
more advantageously 


Sales of securities can 
be effected 
and therefore may be expected to in- 
crease the flow of investible funds 
while refundings — dormant now for 
two or three years—will undoubtedly 
be undertaken by some borrowers who 
moved to borrow within the 
last 18 months or so when interest 
rates were much higher than they are 
today. 


were 


How much will this all amount to? 
The two big unknown amounts are 
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security sales by the industry and the 
volume of refundings to which port- 
folios will be exposed. Last year, the 
total volume of funds invested by all 
life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada was about $500 mil- 
lion. 

This figure cannot be broken down 
very accurately, but it is possible to 
say that some 
$240 million came 
from new funds 
of Canadian com- 
panies, represent- 
ing, in effect, the 
increase in their 
assets; a further 
$120 million came 
from mortgage re- 
payments to the 
same companies; 
and the balance from other sources, 
principally repayments and sales of 
securities. This year, the total will be 





P. S. Bower 


larger. 

The continuation of the invesment 
of large amounts of funds by the life 
companies in mortgages is not a new 
departure in the investment history 
of our industry. It has a firmly es- 
tablished precedent going back to the 
earliest days of our companies when 
the bulk of our government and cor- 
porate financing was placed in Lon- 
don where such flotations were far 
more readily absorbed than they could 
possibly have been in a scattered 
economy like early Canada’s 

It was natural, however, for the 
local capital needs, which seldom 
warranted the cost of a London of- 
fering, to be sought from local lenders, 


Life Companies 
Invest 


of which the early life companies were 
an accessible source. What was more 
natural than for local mortgage needs 
to be met by the companies! 

Not only have these investments 
proved satisfactory over the years, but 
by helping to provide adequate hous- 
ing and services, they contribute to a 
healthy and happy atmosphere and 
environment. The great expansion in 
the mortgage portfolios of the com- 
panies since the war is a natural re- 
assertion of an investment character- 
istic which has long prevailed among 
our companies, accentuated for the 
time being by the delayed action 
caused by the building recession of 
the °30s and the retarding influences 
of the Second World War. There is 
no doubt that mortgages will con- 
tinue to provide an investment me- 
dium for a substantial proportion of 
investible funds under normal circum- 
stances. 

The character of mortgages has 
changed radically in the last 15 years. 
The old conception of a mortgage was 
essentially that it was a non-liquid in- 
vestment. This attribute was height- 
ened by the fact that it was most un- 
common for principal payments to be 
required at any time before maturity 

-with the result that the approach 
of this event was usually regarded by 
both parties with considerable mis- 
givings. Frequently, the mortgage had 
to be refunded — out of necessity 
rather than desire by both parties— 
so that mistakes were only too often 
compounded, until the only solution 
was an application to foreclose with 
its attendant repercussions and losses. 























They give high investmeni 
consideration to mortgages, 
and have for along time. At 
the beginning of this year, 
nearly a third of the Canadian 
assets of Canadian life 
companies was in mortgage 
loans. The prospect, says 
Mr. Bower, is for con- 
tinued heavy purchases of 
mortgages. Here he also tells 
something of the investment 
philosophy which guides 


the Canadian life companies. 


The development of equal monthly 
payments over a period of years, with 
ultimately, complete amortization of 
the mortgage, has changed the char- 
acter of the lowly mortgage—like the 
glass slipper changed Cinderella. It 
is now a beautiful thing. It glows 
with its accustomed superior return— 
it shines with liquidity—and its gar- 
ments are hung with such trappings 
of grandeur as government guaran- 
tees such as used to be reserved al- 
most entirely to more elegant in- 
struments like C. N. R. bonds. Its 
liquidity is attested to by the fact that 
between 8 per cent and 10 per cent 
of Canadian life insurance companies’ 
mortgage portfolios were repaid last 
year—during a period of high interest 
rates. 

From 1945 to 1953, the major in- 
surance portfolio changes were these: 


2? Dominion government bonds de- 
clined from over 60 per cent to 19 
per cent of Canadian assets. 


>> Canadian corporate bonds in- 
creased from approximately 10 per 
cent to 22 per cent of Canadian 
assets. 


>> Canadian mortgages increased 
from less than 15 per cent to 32 per 
cent of Canadian assets. 

Important increases also occurred 
in municipal bonds and in invest- 
ments in real estate, though smaller 
in the absolute amounts involved. 


The close of the war found our 
insurance companies heavily invested 
in government bonds, which had been 
purchased in support of the war ef- 
fort. There was, indeed, little alter- 
native demand for the funds at the 
time. Was 60 per cent of assets too 
great a proportion to have invested 
in that form? The companies thought 
it was, in the light of the alternatives 


then beginning to be available to 
them. They were not unduly con- 
cerned to maintain any theoretical 
portfolio balance—except in the sense 
that the ideal portfolio should be so 
composed as to produce the best net- 
end result to the investor under cir- 
cumstances as they are able to be 
foreseen at the moment. 


As a practical matter, a large hold- 
ing of government bonds yielding 
only 3 per cent was too rich for the 
digestion of the industry at a time 
when most of its contracts were writ- 
ten with a relatively high assumed 
rate of interest. The end of 1945 
found the average gross rate earned 
by insurance companies on their in- 
vestments at the low figure of 3.89 
per cent, with a downward momen- 
tum which was not to be checked for 
a further two years. Meanwhile, the 
economy required new capital for 
postwar conversion and expansion in 
order to meet a long-restrained back- 
log of consumer demand. A residen- 
tial building boom, under strong gov- 
ernment sponsorship, also required to 
be financed. These projects offered 
interest rates more in keeping with 
the contractual needs and _ historical 
inclination of the insurance industry. 
Here, then, as in the United States, 
our companies found their govern- 
ment bonds a natural source of funds 
to augment their normal: investible 
income to meet the demands and the 
investment opportunities of the post- 
war years. 

Criticism was sometimes directed 
at the insurance companies, at the 
time, because of the ultimate infla- 
tionary effect of these sales of govern- 
ments. No objection was raised, how- 
ever, by the central banking authority 
which, as the only purchaser capable 
of absorbing so large a volume of 
bonds, needed only to withdraw its 
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support of the market to check the 
whole operation. Eventually, exactly 
this was done. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the central bank, by tacitly 
maintaining the market, actively fa- 
cilitated the flow of insurance funds 
into industry and the construction 
field, apparently feeling that the long- 
term answer to inflation was likely to 
be best found in expanding national 
production. 


Government policy will always ex- 
ercise a major influence on the invest- 
ment operations of our companies. 
This has been increasingly the case 
since the emergence, 15 years ago, of 
the Bank of Canada as an effective 
instrument of government in directing 
the level of interest rates. The Bank’s 
action not only affects business condi- 
tions generally, but frequently influ- 
ences the manner in which life in- 
surance companies’ funds are to be 
employed. 


If one seeks to trace investment 
policy through these postwar trans- 
actions, he that the 
companies were, in effect, running be- 
fore the economic winds rather than 
following their own pre-designed pro- 
grams. They bought great quantities 
of government-subsidized mortgages 
and accepted large blocks of securities 
underwritten by our good friends, the 
investment dealers. At the same time 
they were methodically changing the 
character of 


may conclude 


their portfolios along 
lines more suited to the requirements 
of the insurance business. They were 
also bringing their investing machin- 
ery to a level of efficiency probably 
not enjoyed by the industry previ- 
The field forces, 
which had declined in importance 


during the depression years, were re- 


ously. mortgage 


built, and security analysis techniques 
were intensified. 


The most generally recognized as- 
pect of the government’s influence on 
investment policy takes the form of 
direct statutory regulation. The Ca- 
nadian and British Insurance Compa- 
nies Act dictates the types of invest- 
ments permitted to insurers. It 
provides for the inspection of their 
business, prescribes the form of their 
annual statement, and directs how 
their assets shall be valued for state- 
ment purposes. It prescribes penalties 
for failure to comply with its terms. 
The legal framework thus provided 
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for Canadian insurance operations is 
less restrictive, perhaps, than that of 
some American states, but is consid- 
erably more restrictive than that of 
the United Kingdom. It is a natural 
development of the conditions under 
which the insurance business has 
grown up in Canada. It is a singular 
testimonial to the general acceptance 
of this Act, and to the sound admin- 
istration it has received from the Do- 
minion Department of Insurance, that 
the companies cheerfully conform to 
its provisions although they are aware 
that it is probably unconstitutional. 


Must We Buy Governments? 


One may express a personal view, 
however, that the Act would benefit, 
at least in its investment terms, from 
more frequent amendments in order 
to keep it abreast of the changing 
needs of the economy. After the late 
war, an industry committee undertook 
a study of the Act with a view to hav- 
ing it brought up to date. There had 
been relatively few major changes 
since the depression years and the 
companies accumulated a number of 
suggestions for amendments. With two 
or three important exceptions, their 
recommendations proved acceptable 
to the Department of Insurance and 
became law in 1948. 


A further external influence upon 
the course of life insurance invest- 
ment lies in the companies’ awareness 
of their responsibility to use their 
funds so as to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the advancement 
of the Canadian economy. The life 
companies now marshall a very im- 
portant part of the national savings 
and they recognize that their place- 
ment may be quite significant to the 
general economic welfare. It is pointed 
out with increasing frequency that 
anything which contributes to the 
general economic welfare must also 
contribute, in the long-run, to the 
welfare of insurance policyholders. 


Is there some public obligation on 
insurance companies to hold govern- 
ment bonds in volume? We have al- 
ready noted the inadequacy of the 
yield on governments in recent years 
in relation to the contractual obliga- 
tion contained in most insurance con- 
tracts. A recent American study sums 
up the historic role of the govern- 
ment bond —as an investment me- 


dium for life insurance funds only in 
emergencies or when no other form of 
outlet is available, except to the de- 
gree that it is held for purposes of 
providing liquidity. So far as the 
liquidity factor is concerned, it has 
lost some of the significance it once 
possessed. The record of the industry 
shows that over a long period of years 
(including the depression thirties) the 
current income of life companies has 
always been greater than the outgo. 
Moreover, there is some reason to 
question whether government bonds, 
except of the short-term, could ever 
properly be considered to be entirely 
liquid investments. 

The market for governments is, 
perhaps, somewhat more protected 
than it used to be, since we now have 
the paternal influences of the Bank of 
Canada. Nevertheless, the Bank is 
free to limit or withdraw its bids at 
its pleasure. The ordinary market is 
always unlikely to be able to absorb 
the sizable offerings which might ap- 
pear in an emergency. 

Expression has recently been given 
to the opposite view by O. Kelly An- 
derson, president of New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Anderson is able to see a practical 
benefit to policyholders in the pur- 
chase of certain types of government 
bonds. The U. S. Treasury has indi- 
cated a desire to place a greater pro- 
portion of national debt in long-term 
securities but has not been able to do 
so. New and refunding Treasury is- 
sues have had to be placed in the 
short-term market where the commer- 
cial banks are the principal pur- 
chasers, and the resulting enlargement 
of bank reserves has been highly infla- 
tionary. Mr. Anderson reflects the 
concern of the industry about the in- 
jury which inflation can work upon 
the future beneficiaries of its policy- 
holders. We have seen the purchasing 
power of the 1940 dollar decline to 
53c and he points out that a con- 
tinuation of that trend would be 
much more serious to the future re- 
cipient of insurance dollars than any 
small loss in interest yield now 
sustained by insurance companies 
through buying government bonds in- 
stead of higher-yielding securities. He 
suggests that life companies should 
stand ready to buy substantial 
amounts of long-term government 
bonds in order to keep government 
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inancing on a non-inflationary basis 
so far as they are able. 

In Canada, where government pol- 
icy in this respect has been more suc- 
cessful—financing has been able to be 
carried out largely in the long-term 
market. The need for life company 
support is not at the moment so great 

-but investment officers would no 
doubt agree with Mr. Anderson that 
it is in the policyholders’ long-term 
interest to do their part to support 
non-inflationary types of financing 
when other purchasers are not equal 
to the task. 


Such influences on investment pol- 
icy, external and internal, are only a 
sampling of those which have left 
their mark on postwar insurance port- 
folios. 

If we choose now to look forward 
rather than back, it is already possible 
to see the emergence of new forces 
which will create new policy prob- 
lems for the companies. For some 
time, we have been moving into a 
period of lower interest rates and we 
must still make some further adjust- 
ments if we are to continue to live 
with these. We must also recognize 
that, at least in some cases, these rates 
contain a concealed hazard from the 
fact that they are partly artificial— 
rather than the full product of free 
market interplay of supply and de- 
mand. If we believe that there is al- 
ways a true price for the hiring of 
money and that that price is set by 
the balancing of supply and demand, 
it follows that insofar as artificial fac- 
tors enable borrowers to obtain money 
at some other price, there is created a 
differential which has to be absorbed 
in another segment of the economy. 

In recent years, there has been se- 
rious concern among insurance com- 
panies about the narrowing field of 
investments legally available to them. 
There is general confidence that our 
dynamic economy will develop new 
investment demands for the accumu- 
lated savings of life policyholders—in 
fact, it already appears that the 
financing which the future may re- 
quire will not always be of the tradi- 
tional types in which life companies 
are expected to invest—and our pres- 
ent powers of investment may not be 
wide enough to encompass them. 


Research conducted in recent years 
within our industry confirms that the 
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Believe it 


or Not... 


“Tt was as true as taxes is-— 
and nothing is truer than them.” 


FROM DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD 


n April Ist, 1896, T G & T issued a 
fee title insurance policy. The years 
passed — the owner enjoyed over a half 
century of peaceful, undisputed possession. 


Then, during the current year, the in- 
sured decided to sell, and we were again 
asked to insure. What should this investi- 
gation turn up but a batch of unpaid taxes 
—one bill dating back to 1870—the others 
covering the years of 1893 and 1894. 


Who paid these back taxes? We did, 
of course. 


This is an unusual, but by no means 
unprecedented example of the many in- 
stances during our more than 70 years of 
title service, where we have saved prop> 
erty owners and investors from loss. 


There is no statute of limitations on the 
protection of a T G & T policy. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
and Trust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N.Y. 38 + WOrth 4- 1000 


TITLE INSURANCE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK, 


NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE AND VERMONT 


Reinsurance facilities available through primary 
title insurers in many other states 
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growth of funds in the hands of insti- 
tutions is proceeding at a more rapid 
pace than the supply of securities eli- 
gible for investment by them. The 
competition among investors for this 
relatively diminishing supply has a 
tendency to over-price such securities 
when they appear. As one authority 
describes the situation — institutional 
investors who are confined largely to 
the field of 
such circumstances, paying something 
for legality as distinguished from in- 


debt obligations are, in 


vestment quality. 

What are 
ment capable of being opened to life 
insurance funds? Many are suggested 
but the only ones which seem likely 
to provide the volume required are in 
The 


conception of an insurance company 


the new areas of inves- 


the equity or ownership field. 


as an owner rather than a creditor in 
the field of finance is, 
new. For many years, the Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies Act 
has permitted the acquisition of pre- 


of course, not 


ferred and common stocks and, since 


1948, the ownership of real estate has 
also been allowed. The Act in its pres- 
ent form limits, however, directly as 
well as, perhaps, indirectly, the full 
use of these instruments. 

In the case of real estate, we have 
the direct restriction to 5 per cent of 
assets which must cover purchases un- 
der the specific real estate section, as 
well as the real estate in the “basket.” 
In setting this limit, the Insurance 
Authorities were understandably cau- 
tious—but perhaps we may hope that 
when we have had time to demon- 
strate the worthwhile character of 
such investments, the limit will be 
raised to substantially higher levels. 

It is recognized that in acquiring 
equities the investor loses the benefit 
of the cushion which would protect 
him if he were only a creditor—but 
the insurance industry, as a whole, has 
always brought to bear that same de- 
gree of conservatism in the equity 
field that it has in the other classes of 
investment available to it. 

We are not exposed to pressures to 


liquidate assets to raise funds. Our 
normal current income is, in practice, 
more than sufficient for all require- 
ments and this is now augmented by 
the increasing volume of repayments 
on serial issues and the heavy monthly 
rate of repayment on mortgages. 

It is evident, therefore, that the use 
of market values may, under unduly 
exaggerated or depressed market con- 
ditions, present an unfair picture of a 
company’s financial position. A step 
was taken in the right direction in the 
latest amendment to the Insurance 
Act in permitting the use of amortized 
values instead of market values on 
direct and guaranteed Dominion, 
United States and United Kingdom 
federal bonds and Canadian provin- 
cial bonds—an amortized value being 
one determined by reference to the 
yield at which a security was origi- 
nally purchased. This, of course, in- 
sulates the favored classification 
against portfolio market declines—but 
other important segments of our secu- 
rities still remain fully exposed to the 
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... Accurate computation—a mathematical proof is 
applied to each schedule to insure accuracy. 
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Payment on interest (2) Payment cn principal (3) Bal- 
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for “taxes and insurance’’. 
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incertainties of the market, including 
he whole field of corporate bonds 
ind stocks. A much greater measure 
of freedom has been granted insur- 
ince companies in the United States 
or many years, where practically all 
corporate bonds and debentures are 
now amortizable. 

The fact that market values play 
such an important part in the con- 
siderations involved in the construc- 
tion of company statements naturally 
has the effect of compelling unduly a 
company’s attention to the likely mar- 
ket action of classes of securities from 
time to time as a matter of invest- 
ment policy. Such considerations can 
frequently prejudice the pure invest- 
ment merits of a situation. The use 
of amortized values for statement pur- 
poses, which has been so generally ac- 
cepted as desirable in theory and has 
found such practical application in 
the insurance experience of the 
United States— would do much to 
correct this difficulty. The develop- 
ment of a systematic method of valu- 
ing common and preferred stocks for 


statement purposes — which would 
cushion the effect of wide fluctuations 
—has been under study for some time 
by an industry committee in the 
United States. It could do much to 
extend the attractiveness of the field 
of common and preferred stocks for 
life insurance investment in that 
country. 

So long as companies are compelled 
to guard themselves against the pos- 
sibility of wide market fluctuation on 
any considerable part of their assets, 
they will have little room to invest in 
preferred and common stocks—where 
market variation is seen in its most 
exaggerated form. Until this situation 
is corrected, even the present legal 
amount allowed to be held in com- 
mon stocks is of little practical 
significance. 
>> NEW RISK PEAK: Ownership 
of life insurance in the U. S. rose to 
a new peak at mid-year, with record 
purchases estimated at $18,600,000,- 
000 of new policies in the first six 
months of this year. 


Aggregate life insurance protection 
of American families reached an esti- 
mated $319,000,000,000 on June 30. 
That is $15,000,000,000 more than at 
the start of the year; $29,000,000,000 
more than at mid-year of 1953; and 
$177,000,000,000 more than ten years 
ago today. 

The six-month purchases, which 
exclude credit life insurance, were 
$600,000,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1953 and $3,- 
500,000,000 more than in the first 
half of 1952. 


“Some measure of the increased 
buying of life insurance in recent 
years may be seen in the fact that 
the purchases in the first half of this 
year are some $12,000,000,000 more 
than in the like period of 1944,” the 
Institute of Life Insurance says. “As 
a result, the number of life insurance 
policyholders has increased by 22,- 
000,000 in ten years and the average 
amount of life insurance per family 
has risen from $3,000 to $5,800. And 
apparently both of these figures are 
continuing to increase.” 
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ee E WHO knows not and knows not that he knows not is a 
He who knows and knows not that he 


knows is asleep—awake him! . . . He who knows not and 


knows and knows that he knows is a wise man—know him!” 


We know that our specialized work in the title insurance field qualifies 
us to be especially helpful to mortgage bankers. life insurance com- 
panies, lawyers and builders. 


We hope you will get to know us, and our service. 





FLORIDA 
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UNE brought added assurance of a pleasantly changing economic climate. The FRB index of 

industrial production kept on the up side, the volume of retail sales expanded, and, despite 
continued inventory reduction, wholesale prices held well [1]. (Note: Revision in the index fig- 
ures now shows a low of 123 in March and April with recovery to 124 in May and June.) 


A strong new push was given by an infusion of credit into the Federal Reserve System as 
the reserve requirements of member banks were reduced throughout the country. The yield on 
last May’s 3% per cent issue headed to a new low [2]. A further mild easing of the whole in- 
terest rate structure is indicated by the figures for the first week in July. 


The effects of ample credit are now clearly visible in the mortgage picture. Both FHA 
and VA [7] are doing business at the highest levels in over 3% years. VA appraisal requests 
in June exceeded May’s record high and almost doubled the figure for last June, while FHA, in 
a new upward spurt, topped its May total with a gain of 17 per cent. 


Mortgage recordings for May [5] continued their steady month-to-month growth, again 
substantially exceeding the volume during the tight-money May of a year ago. All types of lend- 
ing institutions shared in the advance over last year, except insurance companies. Mortgage 
acquisitions (as well as recordings) of life insurance companies [6] took a drop from April to May, 
with farm and conventional nonfarm loans showing sharp declines both on month-to-month and 
year-to-year comparisons. VA acquisitions in May, however, were almost 3 times the volume of 
last May, and FHAs were at least holding position from April to May. 


Construction continued its lusty advance through June [3], moving confidently toward a 
new record for the year. The report on housing starts, although delayed by a revision in the 
series, is expected to show activity continuing at better than a million-a-year rate. In March, 
it was said here that hope for a change in the then declining level of business rested in the main- 
tenance of construction activity and consumer spending. Both have responded, with satisfactory 


results. 


(1). General Business Indexes 





1947-49= 100) 
1954— —1953— First 6 Months 
June May June May 1954” 1953 
Industrial production® ......... 124” 124 136 137 124 135 
Wholesale prices .......... .. 110.0” 110.9 109.5 109.8 110.6 109.7 
Department store sales*........ 113° 108” 115 117 109 114 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board, U. S. Department of Labor. *Estimated. »Preliminary. 
*Seasonally adjusted. 
(2). Bond Yields 
-1954— —1953— First 6 Months 
June May June May 1954 1953 
Long-term U. S. governments: 
344% issue of May, 1953, 
EN 2.70 2.72 3.29 3.26 2.77 
Other long term issues 2.54 2.52 3.09 3.09 2.55 2.95 
High-grade municipals 
Standard & Poor’s) ; “i 2.48 2.48 2.99 2.73 2.45 2.66 
Moody’s corporates, total....... 3.16 3.13 3.61 3.53 3.19 3.39 
Moody’s Aaa corporates........ 2.90 2.88 3.40 3.34 2.92 3.20 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
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for the Mortgage Banker 


(3). Expenditures for New Construction Put in Place 
(millions of dollars) 


First 6 “Months 


-1954— 1953- 
June? May June May 1954” 1953 
I acct 5 entices Goins wee $2,244 $2,106 $2,187 $2,013 $11,435 $11,088 
Residential (nonfarm) ....... 1,148 1,082 1,123 1,012 5,647 5,536 
Nonresidential building ...... 530 491 479 451 2,914 2,652 
oe 398 379 398 377 2,074 2,009 
Farm and other............. 168 154 187 173 800 891 
PGS Dinangie ta hndns ie ssiidra asx 1,078 991 1,037 947 5,154 5,164 
5 Se re ee $3,322 $3,097 $3,224 $2,960 $16,589 $16,252 
Source: U. S. Departments of Commerce and Labor. Preliminary. 
(4). Number of Nonfarm Housing Units Started 
-1954— -1953— First 6 Months 
June? May” June May 1954” 1953 
SRR Be Oe FEES oe n.a. 105,500 102,000 105,600 n.a. 553,100 
IES. a0 de in ce ace Ses ads we n.a. 500 2,600 2,700 n.a. 28,300 
ee ree ae n.a. 106,000 104,600 108,300 n.a. 581,400 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. »Preliminary; figures are revised three months after issuance. 
n.a. Not available; delay due to revision of the series. 


(5). Recordings of Nonfarm Mortgages of $20,000 or Less 
(millions of dollars) 


-1954— 1953- First 5 Months 

_ May Apr. May Apr. 1954 1953 

Savings and loan associations.... $ 675 $ 669 $ 642 $ 642 $2,994 $2,868 
Commercial banks ............ 330 333 317 325 1,535 1,506 
Insurance companies .......... 123 130 133 127 590 607 
Mutual savings banks.......... 118 112 111 102 502 481 
Mortgage companies and others 558 549 496 513 2,557 2,364 
ik cacsisnn Alton oahiedes $1,804 $1,793 $1,699 $1,709 $8,178 $7,826 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board. 


(6). Nonfarm Mortgage Acquisitions by Life Insurance Companies 
(millions of dollars) 


—1954— -1953- First 5 Months 
May Apr. May Apr. 1954 1953 

PIN See orice cuts Peed. vis $318 $403 $308 $321' $1,652 $1,580 
IS a Se RE 48 47 62 77° 258 376 
TN lin Wha a» bats ana Reis al 85 86 30 27 351 136 
ae RISES See 2 Se A eesyey eo 185 270 216 217° 1,043 1,068 
RE REET Foe Ae gary 24 40 36 43° 189 205 
(0) RE See eae oer $342 $443 $344 $364" $1,841 $1,785 


"Revised. 
(7). Applications to FHA for Insurance on New Construction, and 
Appraisal Requests to VA on New Construction 
number of units) x 
1954— 1953- First 6 Months 
June May June May 1954 1953 


FHA applications ............. 
Units in home mortgages... .. 
Units in project mortgages... . 

VA appraisal requests.......... 


40,485 34,715 31,159 39,421 201,451 200,986 
35,207 30,327 25,221 33,204 160,937 162,482 

5,278 4,388 5,938 6,217 40,514 38,504 
52,749 52,245 27,185 25,318 238,954 129,961 


Sources: Federal Housing Administration, Veterans Administration. 
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Che First M 


successor to the 
fessional school where those new in institution. 


the business or just entering it can 


find authoritative instruction in all for the first class 
have been considerably more if facili- 
ties to accommodate them had been 
available. Of this 
the final examination, indicating that 


mortgages. Course I of 


aspects of 
MBA’s School of Mortgage Banking 


was inaugurated in June at North- 


western University in Chicago as the 


>> FIRST CLASS: That’s it, at the top of the page, the group 
that came to Northwestern University for Course I in 1954. 
As seems to have become traditional at MBA June educational 
programs, there was a heat wave. Down in the front row are 
MBA President W. A. Clarke, MBA Secretary and Treasurer 
George H. Patterson, Educational Committee Chairman Walter 
Nelson, Vice Chairman Martin O. McKevitt, Homer V. Cher- 
rington and Harold W. Torgerson, of Northwestern, MBA Edu- 
cational Director Frank J. McCabe, Jr., and others of the 
faculty 


HE mortgage industry now has Association’s Mort- 
its own school, a completely pro- gage Banking Seminars at the same 


One hundred and twenty registered 


and there would 


group, 118 took The 


Schoo 


practically all are looking ahead to 
completing Courses II and III and 
receiving a completion certificate. 
Students were from 33 states and 
Canada and Hawaii, and from 64 
cities including Honolulu, Montreal 
and Winnipeg. 

successful launching of the 
School of Mortgage Banking marked 


>> LOAN COMMITTEE: Below, President Clarke making one 
of several talks he gave to the first class in MBA’s school. Right, 
loan committee in action. Left to right, Addison C. Pond, super- 
visor of mortgages and real estate, National Life Insurance 
Company; R. Manning Brown, Jr., second vice president, New 
York Life Insurance Company; Lon Worth Crow, Jr., Lon 
Worth Crow Company, Miami; A. C. Bryan, vice president, 
mortgage loan department, Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga; Carey Winston, Thé Carey Winston 
Company, Washington, D. C.; and Harry Held, vice president, 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 





vl of Mortgage Banking 


one of the Association’s most notable 
accomplishments and means we have 
attained a goal in the 
field of mortgage education. MBA’s 
educational program is only 10 years 
old and began with the senior officers 
course at New York University fol- 
lowed by the Seminar at Northwest- 
ern, then by the Seminar at Stanford 


long desired 


>> TEXTBOOK: MBA’s textbook, Mortgage Banking, was 

and will continue to be—an important tool in the School of 
Students will get reading assignments in it 
will constitute an important educational 
Here some Course I students are 
looking up a certain point: Paul B. Allen, Old Dominion Bank, 
Ralph Talbot Company, 
Doering, St. Louis; 


Mortgage Banking. 
and, in general, it 
guide in the courses to come. 
Emil Coolidge, 


Arlington, Virginia; 


Detroit; Herbert J. Buchman of Geo. C. 
Walter Coupe, Industrial National Bank of Providence, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and Eugene A. McSwenney, The Ken- 


tucky Trust Co., Louisville. 


University. In this brief period, 
nearly 2,000 younger people entering 
the mortgage field have been trained 
by experts in the field. The mortgage 
industry will be a better field because 
of the training these people have re- 
ceived. 

Courses II and III are planned for 


1955. In addition, the student will 


heard. 


and Henry 


Hovws*on. 





next day’s sessions: 


participate in reading assignments 
during the year. Then, after he has 
completed the full course, he will re- 
ceive a completion certificate which 
will be a valuable business asset to 
him. 

For the records, here is the list of 
those in the historic first class of the 
School of Mortgage Banking: 


>> OUTLINES: Most students probably would have felt like 
a rider with a horse if they had not had handy the compre- 
hensive outline received at the opening of the course. It con- 
tained all essential data about the schedule, information about 
MBA's educational program and an outline of every lecture they 


Here a group is specula.ing on what’s coming up in the 
Edward A. Proctor, Jr., Proctor and Com- 
pany, Detroit; and Alden E. Wagner, Henry H. Kahlman, III, 
D. Reynolds, American General Investment Corp., 

















ALABAMA 
Montgomery 
Grover Johnson, E. S. Watts & Co., Inc. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 


Lawrence M. Winters, First Mortgage & 
Investment Co. 


John Blundell, Norman Penquite and 
Everett Reed, Western American Mortgage 
Co 

Tucson 


George V. Brandt, Jr., Southern Arizona 
Bank & Trust Co 


William G. Coons, Wilson Mortgage Co 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
William A. Payne, William E. Terry & 
Co., Inc 
CALIFORNIA 
Palo Alto 


Thomas G. McMillan, McMillan Mort- 
gage Co 
San Diego 


Robert L. Black, Palomar Mortgage Co. 


CANADA 

Montreal 
Sidney A. Shepherd, Bank of Montreal. 

Winnipeg 
James B. Argue, The Great-West Life 

Assurance Co 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


Harry A. Scurr, The First National Bank 
of Colorado Springs. 
Denver 
Roger A. Nelson, Moore Mortgage Co. 


Paul F. Hauptman, Record Abstract and 
litle Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
James E. Millar, Weaver Brothers, Inc. 
Malcolm A. Belt, American Security & 
Trust Co. 

George M. Carpenter, Frank S. Phillips. 
David E. Rozzelle, Security Bank. 
William Leigh, Walker and Dunlop. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach 
George W. Lubke, Jr., George W. Lubke, 
Inc. 
Jacksonville 
George Dickerson and C. J. Hulsberg, 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. 
Miami 
J. S. Billings, Jr., Dade-Commonwealth 
litle Insurance Co. 
Thomas Harrington, J. I. Kislak Mort- 
gage Corp. of Florida. 
C. J. Womble, Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
& Co. 
Orlando 
Bernard D. Wilkins, Jr., American Fire 
& Casualty Co. 
Panama City 


H. L. Sudduth, Jr., Sudduth Realty Co., 


Inc 


St. Petersburg 
C. A. Williamson, The Builders Mort- 
gage Corp. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
, Francis S. Key, Etheridge & Vanneman, 
nc. 
Macon 
Howard S. Patton, Griffith Mortgage 
Corp. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Charles R. Wade, American Factors, 
Ltd. 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 


John C. Neff, State Farm Life Insurance 
Co. 
Carbondale 


W. E. Rood, Mercantile Mortgage Co. 
Chicago 

Robert P. Atkinson, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Co. 

S. Del Campo, Draper and Kramer, 
Inc. 

Hugo A. Lorenz, The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

William N. Melzer, Great Lakes Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

Albert L. Gundelach, Greenebaum Mort- 
gage Co. 

Edward J. DeYoung, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 
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Walter A. Dinnerville, Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance Co. 

Douglas F. Graves, The Northern Trust 
Co. 

Charles E. Seibert, Percy Wilson Mort- 
gage & Finance Corp. 


INDIANA 
New Albany 
Mrs. Zelpha S. Mitsch, Dale W. Mitsch 
Co. 
South Bend 
Joel Bullard, Charles E. Bullard Co., 
Inc. 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
Paul J. Huelsbeck, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


Eugene A. McSwenney, The Kentucky 
Trust Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


George C. Radcliffe, The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester 


Bradford M. Kingman, Worcester County 
Institution for Savings. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 





NVEST 


William Rogers, Detroit Mortgage & 
Realty Co. 

Edward A. Proctor, Jr., Proctor and 
Company. 

Charles D. Scudder, Jr., Standard Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

Emil Coolidge, Ralph Talbot Company. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
John E. Nelson, The Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Charles H. Kopke, Commerce Trust Co. 
St. Louis 
Herbert J. Buchman, Geo. C. 
Realtors. 
Edwin G. Hudspeth, Maginn-Martin- 
Salisbury, Inc. 
= Clifford M. Kurrus, Williams, Kurrus & 
10. 


Doering, 


NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
O. A. Augustine, The Colonial Life In- 
surance Company of America. 
Jersey City 
John J. Flynn and Sheldon Heuer, J. I. 
Kislak Mortgage Corp. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton 


IN FLORIDA 


Those who permanently move to the Sunshine State (156,000 annually) make it lead the 


nation year after year in its tremendous building .and growth. 


Our firm currently is 


seeking additional outlets for FHA, VA and Conventional Type loans. We can offer an 
investor THE CHOICE LOANS in South Florida. This is created by our prestige, experience 


and extensive advertising in newspapers, 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


television 
and radio. We solicit your mortgage requirements. 


OR WE WILL CALL ON YOU PERSONALLY 





John M. Mazur, The Binghamton Sav- 
ings Bank, 
Brooklyn 
Robert O. Heim, The Brooklyn Savings 
Bank 
Jamaica 
Ernest Hurwitz and Curtis Smith, Com- 
munity Funding Corporation. 
Edward P. Lenahan and Edgar Mock, 
J. Halperin & Company. 
New York 
Josiah P. Huntoon, Jr., Huntoon, Paige 
& Co. 
Fred Ruhlin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
James J. O’Connell, Jr., and Joseph G. 
Riddle, New York Life Insurance Co. 
Henry P. Dart, Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association of America. 
Rochester 
Victor P. Hadeed, H. J. Ludington & 
Co. 
Syracuse 
Bernard J. Corbishley, Eagen Real Es- 
tate, Inc. 
Tarrytown 
Harry W. Baum and Edward A. Hum- 
mel, The County Trust Company. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Dick Fulmer, Goodyear Mortgage Cor- 


poration. 
Raleigh 


W. S. Parks, Cameron Mortgage Com- 
pany, Inc. 








J. DUDLEY JOHNSON, V.P. 











R. K. COOPER, 





MORTGAGE BANKERS 
2733 Ponce de Leon Boulevard 


CORAL GABLES 
FLORIDA 





Inc. 


Miami's Skyline 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 
Ralph W. Martin, Fargo Investment 
Company 
OHIO 
Cleveland 


W. E. Miller, Jr., and Leonard J. Reitz, 
Fraser Mortgage Company. 
M. A. Schneider, The Home Loan & 
Securities Corp 
Toledo 
Richard A. Coble and John S. Wilson, 
Northern Ohio Investment Co 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Earl G. Rowell, Chandler-Frates Com- 
pany 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Charles W. Bassing, Jr., Union Bank & 
[rust Company of Bethlehem 
Levittown 
William Doherty and Gilbert Spertell, 
Community Funding Corporation of Penn- 
sylvania 
Philadelphia 
Metropolitan 


John Spangler, Life In- 


surance Co 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
Walter Coupe, Industrial National Bank 
of Providence 


Arthur DeCesare, People’s Savings Bank 
in Providence 


TENNESSEE 
Kingsport 
Robert G. Burns, Moore & Walker, Inc. 
Memphis 
William S. Ray, The First National 


Bank of Memphis. 

William G. Farr, Jr., Percy Galbreath & 
Son, Inc 

Elmore Harmon, Jr., United Service & 
Research, Inc 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Elmer A. Cook, D. L. Welch & Com- 
pany, Inc 
Corpus Christi 
M. J. Zerr, Jr., and Max F. Dullnig, Jr., 
Sessions Mortgage Company. 
Dallas 
Robert F. Ashley, Lawyers Title Insur- 
ance Corp. 
P. M. Bowers, Lewis Grinnan Company. 


Houston 
Henry H. Kuhlmann, III, Henry D. 
Reynolds and Alden E. Wagner, American 
General Investment Corp. 
Nathan S. Jarnigan, Jr., and Jerry B. 
Warren, T. J. Bettes Company. 
Robert J. Logan, Realty Mortgage Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Ted J. Strempel, Jr., The 
Mortgage Company. 
Lubbock 
Ted F. Schuler, Jr., 
Mortgage Company. 


Houston 


Read-Thompson 


San Antonio 


A. H. Cadwallader, III, and A. C. 
McDavid, Jr., Mortgage Investment Corp. 


UTAH 
Ogden 
James S. Eckels, Western Mortgage 
Loan Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington 


Paul B. Allen, David G. Walker and J. 
H. White, Jr., Old Dominion Bank. 


Richmond 


Frank M. Galleher, Jr., Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company. 


WASHINGTON 
Everett 
Stephen C. Saunders, Tyee Land Com- 
pany. 
Seattle 
Carl A. Sandquist, Coast Mortgage & 
Investment Co. 
William E. Hart, First Mortgage Com- 
pany. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 


William A. Barton, Jr., The 
Valley Bank. 


Kanawha 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Raymond L. Callen, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. 
Jaren E. Hiller, Ray P. Hiller Company. 


INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 
Servicing $60,000,000 of Detroit Mortgages 


We have a background of 15 years’ experience . . . a record of servicing 
some of the nation’s leading banks, insurance companies and fraternal 
organizations . . . lowest delinquency rate among the five largest volume 
mortgage firms in Michigan who service loans for a common principal . . . 
and we are in a position to serve your mortgage investment requirements 
from $10,000 to $1,000,000. 


We Invite Your Investment Consideration 


of Metropolitan Detroit Mortgages 


Zhe ei bed aacy Vck mete) a tek 7 wate), | 


of ' Delhrott 
1139 Penobscot Building « Detroit 26, Michigan * WOodward 5-6770 
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Coming MORTGAGE SERVICING 


the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion in creating better tools to work 
with in the mortgage industry is 
scheduled for this Fall with the pub- 
lication of the first complete and au- 
thoritative work on mortgage loan 
servicing. It is the new book by Wil- 
liam I. De Huszar entitled Mortgage 
Servicing with publication scheduled 
for September. 

Five years ago, MBA published a 
handbook by Mr. De Huszar called 
Mortgage Loan Servicing Practices, 
the first work of any kind ever issued 
on this subject. It filled a long felt 
need in the industry and was particu- 
larly timely because servicing had be- 
gun to be of far greater importance 
than it had in the past. 

Now, with the publication of this 
successor volume, about everything 
there is to know in the field of mort- 
gage loan servicing has been assem- 
bled in one place so that the working 
mortgage man can now make a com- 
plete study of this vital phase of his 
business, or can use the volume as a 
guide and reference. The book is be- 
ing published as a companion volume 
to Mortgage Banking* and supple- 
ments the story of mortgage lending 
told in that book. 

Mortgage Servicing is divided inte 
three parts: Part I is on Operating 
Principles, the Fundamentals of Serv- 
icing, Servicing Problems and Servic- 
ing Personnel. Part II describes the 
operating departments in the servicing 
side of the business—the Cashier, Ac- 
counting, Collection, Insurance and 
Tax Departments. Part III goes into 
Operating Techniques and describes 
Statistical and Cost Accounting Rec- 
ords, Customer Relations and Coordi- 
nation and Internal Control. 


A SIGNIFICANT achievement by 


What is particularly significant 
about the new De Huszar book is that 
it will answer the requirements of 
every type of mortgage firm, from the 
smallest to the largest. The two-per- 


*Robert H. Pease, editor of Mortgage Banking, 
has written the article for the Ruepdanedio Amer- 
icana on mortgage banking to appear in the 
forthcoming January 1955 issue. 


son department will find all the prob- 
lems which beset it described and an- 
alyzed; and the firm with a $100 
million portfolio will find a discussion 
of the various problems which arise 
from such an extensive operation. 

While obviously pointed to the serv- 
icing manager, the new book will find 
almost equal appeal to other person- 
nel, particularly at the management 
level. Anyone engaged in the mort- 
gage business will be better off if he 
understands all phases of its opera- 
tion; but, all too frequently, the pro- 
duction side understands production, 
with little knowledge of the equally 
important servicing phase. 

The book should have the greatest 
appeal for originators as well as pur- 
chasers and one of the things which 
it is anticipated the book will do is 
create a better understanding be- 
tween correspondents and investors in 
servicing. 

In the past ten years there have 
been more innovations in mortgage 
loan servicing than in any previous 
comparable period and all of them 
are described in the new volume. 
There are alternate methods of per- 
forming many functions. The author 
gives the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each and, where possible, 
makes recommendations. 

Mortgage Servicing has been in the 
planning stage almost since the time 
the original handbook was issued and 
has been in actual preparation for 
nearly two years. The author did re- 
search work in many cities in certain 
specific phases. In the final stages of 
preparation he had the assistance of 
an editorial advisory committee con- 
sisting of E. A. Camp, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham; Thomas J. 
Maconkey, manager-administration, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, and Howard S. Bis- 
sell, president, Howard S. Bissell, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

He had advice and assistance from 
many sources within MBA and has 
acknowledged his debt to them. 


Among these include W. James Metz, 
MBA director of servicing and ac- 
counting; Thomas E. McDonald, 
vice president, T. J. Bettes Company, 
Houston, Texas, former director; L. C. 
Forth, Sun Life Assurance Company, 
Montreal, Canada; Willis R. Bryant, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Fred K. Cordes, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; Frank E. 
Denton, American Title and Insur- 
ance Company, Miami; M. J. Greene, 
Southern Trust and Mortgage Com- 
pany, Dallas; Lemuel J. Holt, W. A. 
Clarke Mortgage Company, Philadel- 
phia; D. A. Luff, Jay F. Zook, Inc., 
Cleveland; H. A. Melick, T. B. 
O’Toole, Inc., Wilmington; T. J. 
Melody, General Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of Iowa, Des Moines; H. G. 
Murphy, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford; Harry 
Post, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark; Ollie E. Rollins, 
Jr., Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham; Paul Voll- 
mar, Jr., Realty Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Company, Albuquerque; MBA 
Secretary George H. Patterson; Wil- 
liam A. Clarke, W. A. Clarke Mort- 
gage Company, Philadelphia; and 
Mr. Bissell, Mr. Camp, and Mr. 
Maconkey. 

Publication of Mortgage Servicing 
is an event to anticipate because now, 
for the first time, a mortgage man 
will have a source to consult regard- 
ing every aspect of this important part 
of his business. Members will want to 
get the copies for their offices from 
the first printing; and to do so, they 
should use the coupon in the further 
announcement in this issue. 

Mr. De Huszar has been a member 
of the MBA Servicing Committee 
since its inception and was chairman 
in 1950-51 and 1952-53. He has 
served in a similar capacity with the 
Chicago MBA and has spoken at 
many MBA clinics and conferences. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and is treasurer of Doven- 
muehle, Inc., Chicago, one of the 
oldest and largest mortgage compa- 
nies in the country. 
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Farm Real Estate Values Off Slightly; 


Principal Declines 


ARM real estate values drifted 
| pew lower during the 4 
months ended March 1, 1954. No 
significant change occurred in most 
of the North Central States, but de- 
clines of 2 to + per cent elsewhere re- 
duced the average for the country as 
a whole 2 per cent below last Novem- 
ber and 6 per cent below a year ear- 
The national index of average 
value per acre for March was 120 
1947-49= 100), and 197 in terms of 
the 1912-14 average. 

Compared with a year earlier, 
values this March were lower in every 
state, but regional differences in the 
amount of change were less than 
usual. However, most of the states in 
which farm income was affected by 
drought and lower cattle prices in 
1953 showed declines somewhat larger 
than average. In all areas, prices of 
top-grade farms did not decline as 
much as lower quality farms. 
strengthening in prices of 
farm commodities since last fall 
helped to slow the rate of decline in 
land values that was under way from 
July to November, 1953. The sharp 
increase in hog prices and the more 
favorable returns from cattle feeding 
tended to sustain land values in many 
Corn Belt states. However, farm com- 
modity prices are likely to weaken in 
late summer and fall under the pres- 
sure of the large output currently in 
prospect and the high level of carry- 
over stocks of several major commodi- 
ties. Some further decline in farm- 
land values by next fall can be 
expected under these conditions. 

The total market value of farm real 
estate is estimated at $87,580 million 
as of March 1, 1954. This is a de- 
cline of $5.1 billion, or 5.5 per cent 
from a year earlier and 6.5 per cent 


from the record peak of March, 1952. 


lier. 


Some 
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in Drought Areas 


The value of farm buildings is esti- 
mated at $23,036 million as of March 
1, 1954, or 26.3 per cent of all farm 
real estate. This represents an av- 
erage of about $4,300 per farm and 
$20 per acre of land in farms. 

The volume of voluntary sales of 
farm property during the year ending 
March 15, 1954 was at the rate of 
29.9 farms per 1,000, or 13 per cent 
below the previous year and only half 
as high as during the peak years 
1946-47. The current rate is about 
at the level of the mid-thirties and of 
pre-World War I. The number of 
farm foreclosures was near the record 
low level of recent years, but slight 
increases occurred in several states in 
the drought area. 

Farms bought during the year end- 
ing March 1954 were more frequently 
credit-financed than during any year 
since 1946. Only 29 per cent of the 


farms were bought for cash, whereas 
some form of credit was used to 
finance 71 per cent of the purchases. 
However, many prospective buyers 
lack sufficient cash to meet the down- 
payment requirements of many 
ienders who have generally become 
more selective in making loans during 
the last year. Interest rates on farm 
mortgages increased during 1951 and 
1952, but some leveling off is indi- 
cated for 1954. 


Many reporters said that it was dif- 
ficult to appraise trends in market 
prices in recent months because the 
volume of sales in many areas was too 
small to establish a market. Although 
asking prices for much of the property 
on the market are still near the peak 
level of a year or two ago, buyers are 
generally unwilling to pay such prices 
in view of the reduced farm commod- 
ity prices and income. As a result, 
farms of average or below-average 
quality move slowly and it takes more 
time and effort to complete a sale. A 
seller must often make a substantial 
concession in price if he wishes an 
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immediate sale or if he does not want 
to assume part of the financing. 

The extent of weakness in the mar- 
ket varies with the area, the class and 
type of property, and the availability 
of credit. In the best areas of the 
Corn Belt, auction sales of estate 
properties this spring were reported to 
bring prices only slightly lower than 
a year ago, while good farms offered 
in the usual way can still be sold read- 
ily. There are still enough buyers, 
both farmers and investors, who have 
the cash resources to purchase such 
properties and financing is usually 


available. The market is much weaker 
in the fringe areas of the Corn Belt, 
the drought areas, and portions of 
the Southeast and Mountain areas 
where there are fewer cash buyers 
and where many prospective buyers 
cannot meet the financing require- 
ments of lenders. Within such areas, 
the market is also selective, with the 
better farms in an area moving more 
readily than those considered below 
average. This situation is in sharp 
contrast with the strong market dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952 when most classes 
of property sold readily. 


What Is a Good Farm Loan Application? 


What do you look for in a good 
farm loan, that is, what are the im- 
portant points to check in processing 
an application? 

The Utah Mortgage Loan Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in Logan, 
Utah, and operating extensively in the 
Mountain States area, enumerated the 
important items to check and incor- 
porated them into a guide for the as- 
sistance of its local representatives. 
This chart, hanging in representatives’ 
offices throughout the area, serves as 
a reminder of the items which must 
be checked before the application 
goes in. 

These are the eight points: 

Financial History. Has the appli- 
cant made financial progress in re- 
cent years? If the applicant’s total 


debt is more than one-half of his net 
worth or if the applicant’s current 
liabilities will equal his current assets 
after the proposed loan is made, you 
will save time by rejecting the appli- 
cation at the start. 

Owner Equity. Will the applicant 
have the 60 per cent equity which 
should protect him in a declining 
market? With all conditions favor- 
able he should have not less than a 
50 per cent equity in his farm or 
ranch. 

Purpose of Loan. Be specific in 
stating the exact purpose of the loan 
and state why you believe the grant- 
ing of the proposed loan will benefit 
the applicant. Beware of bail-outs. 
Make sure any existing mortgages 
can be paid; also, give reason for 


Interest Still High in 
Part-Time Farms 


The American public continued to 
show active interest in part-time 
farms throughout the land, it is dis- 
closed by various activities in this 
market during the last six months. 

Information about dealings in these 
small acreages held by city workers is 
contained in NAREB’s 57th semi- 
annual survey of the real estate mar- 
ket. A total of 246 boards in all sec- 
tions of the country participated. 

In the part-time farm section of the 
survey, 64 per cent of the boards 
identified prices as stable during the 
six-month period just ended, while 13 
per cent reported they have risen. 

More than one-half the returns 
classified the number of transfers of 
such small farms as the same as that 
during the previous six months, and 
another 20 per cent said these trans- 
actions increased. 

About two-thirds of the reporting 
boards predicted prices would con- 
tinue at present levels for the next six 
months, and another 11 per cent said 
they expect price rises. 


making change. If proceeds are to 
be used to purchase other property 
state amount and terms of any de- 
ferred obligations incurred. 

Earning Power. Does the earning 
power of the applicant and the prop- 
erty presented justify the assumption 
that the proposed loan and the appli- 
cant’s other indebtedness can be car- 
ried without difficulty on normal 
prices? We prefer owner operated 
property with owner living thereon. 
On other cases we expect more lib- 
eral equity and earning margin. 

Credit Record. Does the credit re- 
port and checking with local banks 
and other creditors indicate that the 
applicant is a good manager, meets 
his obligations, and customarily pays 
his bills promptly? Will applicant’s 
bank or credit agency carry him for 
operating requirements after loan is 
made? 

Disposition of Loan Proceeds. Be 
specific about disposition of proceeds 
of proposed loan, based upon state- 
ment of purpose as contained in ap- 
plication. 

(Continued back inside cover) 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION THIS YEAR LIKELY 
TO BE LARGEST MBA HAS HELD IN ITS 41 YEARS 


MBA, for its 41st annual meeting, is 
coming back to Chicago where it has 
held more conventions than in any 
other city, largely because of its con- 
venient location and its unexcelled 
facilities. 
larger attendance than any other city 
and this is likely to be true again in 
1954, when as many as three thou- 
sand are expected at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel September 27 to 30. 


Chicago always attracts a 


It is a four day convention with 
five general sessions and two after- 
noons given over to committee meet- 
ings. The four morning sessions are 
scheduled from 9:30 until around 
1:00 p.m. and the lone afternoon 
session, sponsored by the Young Men’s 
Activities Committee, will be held 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The convention program will be 
opened by President William A. Clarke 
with a short talk by Frederick Z. Gif- 
ford, president of the Chicago MBA. 
Following that will be the President’s 
report and addresses by the president 
of one of the large life insurance com- 
panies and by a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

That afternoon, seven of the MBA 
committees for the new year will hold 
their initial meetings. 

Next morning, Tuesday, September 
28, the general convention theme will 
be “Making Mortgage Financing 
Available in Isolated Areas” and 
members will hear the official repre- 
sentative of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency speaking on the ob- 
jectives of the program, as well as a 
prominent life insurance official speak- 
ing from an investor viewpoint. Fol- 
lowing that will be talks by various 
members on certain aspects of the 
proposed effort. 

That afternoon the program will 
be sponsored by the Young Men’s Ac- 
tivities Committee more details of 
which are shown on the next page. 

The next morning’s session will be 
given over to the general theme of 
“Minority Housing and Redevelop- 
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ment” and participating in this pro- 
gram will be representatives of the 
principal government agencies con- 
cerned with each effort, as well as 
some of the prominent figures in the 
private enterprise side. 

Wednesday afternoon is given over 
to committee meetings and that night 
will be the big night party in the 
ballroom. 

The fourth and final general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning is devoted 
to “The Role of Government in the 
Financing of Real Estate” with Presi- 
dent Clarke the moderator and the 
speakers to include Samuel E. Neel, 
MBA counsel, T. B. King, Veterans 
Administration, Norman P. Mason, 
commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. and 
Albert M. Cole, administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

J. S. Seidman will speak on the new 
tax bill. 


LOTS OF WORK AHEAD FOR 
COMMITTEES IN CHICAGO 


Committee meetings at the Chicago 
Convention will be an important part 
of the activities. No less than eighteen 
MBA committees will meet during the 
week and of these three will be new 
to Association activities. They are the 
Committees on Redevelopment, Con- 
servation and Rehabilitation, Financ- 
ing for Racial Minorities and Insur- 
ance. Scheduled so far are: 

Monday afternoon, September 27, 
meetings of the Clinic, Conventional 
Loan, Farm Loan, FHA, Insurance, 
Legislative, Mortgage Servicing, Re- 
search and Young Men’s Activities 
Committees. 

Wednesday afternoon, September 
29, meetings of the Educational, Fi- 
nance, Financing for Racial Minori- 
ties, GI, Membership, Membership 
Qualifications, Pension Fund, Rede- 
velopment, Conservation, and Reha- 
bilitation and Trust Fund Committees. 


HOTEL RESERVATION AND 
REGISTRATION IMPORTANT 


The most important feature of the 
Convention at this particular time is 
to make sure that your preliminary 
plans are in order. The most impor- 
tant of these is your hotel reservation. 
More than 1500 rooms and 150 suites 
have already been reserved at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel where, it is 
hoped, all members who wish to do so 
may be housed. Incidentally, all suites 
have been taken. If, for any reason, 
you have not made your hotel reser- 
vations, you should do so at once by 
writing the Conrad Hilton Hotel di- 
rect. 

The next most important item in 
your preliminary plans is your ad- 
vance registration. This is important 
because advance registration means 
that your name will appear on the 
list distributed prior to Convention 
opening. Advance registration closes 
September 6. 

Registration fee is $15 for members 
and $10 for the wives, the latter to 
include tickets to their theatre party 
and the luncheon and style show. 


IT’S A GOOD CONVENTION 
YEAR FOR THE MBA LADIES 


The MBA Convention this year will 
be one which members’ wives will en- 
joy attending. Many of the Convention 
activities will have particular appeal 
for them and in addition a special 
program has been arranged especially 
for their pleasure. The big Wednes- 
day night club party in the Hilton 
will be a highlight of the week. In 
addition, two attractive ladies affairs 
have been arranged, the first, a lunch- 
eon and style show in Marshall Field 
& Company’s Narcissus Room Tues- 
day noon and the second a theatre 
party Wednesday afternoon. The show 
they will see is “Wonderful Town” 
with Carol Channing, guaranteed to 
please. In addition to all this, a 
booklet is being prepared which will 
be particularly helpful to the ladies 
in determining what to do and see. 
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YMAC WILL HAVE IMPORTANT SPOT ON PROGRAM 





G. C. Dickerson 


Philip Jackson 


MBA’s Young Men’s Activities 
Committee, which registered such a 
notable achievement with its first 
meeting the day following the 1954 
Midwinter Mortgage Conference in 
Chicago, will again have a prominent 
place on the Convention program. In 
the only full afternoon session sched- 
uled for the Convention, YMAC will 
sponsor on Tuesday afternoon a panel 
discussion moderated by President 
William A. Clarke. The four prin- 
cipal topics at the session will be: 

Land Development as a Means of 
Creating New Mortgages by George 
C. Dickerson, Stockton, Whatley, Da- 
vin & Company, Jacksonville. 

New Approaches to Acquisition of 
Income Property Loans by R. P. Rus- 
sell, assistant vice president, T. J. 
Bettes Company, Houston. 

Re-stimulating Mortgage Volume 
from Real Estate Brokers by Philip C. 
Jackson, Jr., vice president, Jackson 
Securities & Investment Company, 
Birmingham. 

Market Analysis Preceding the 
Opening of New Lending Territories 
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William Osler R. P. Russell 


by William H. Osler, W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As it did before, the set program is 
likely to provide a springboard for 
discussions of many other topics. In 
any event, members are well assured 
that Tuesday afternoon will be lively 
time at the Convention. 


EXHIBIT WILL ALSO BE 
LARGEST YET SPONSORED 


The Chicago Convention will also 
be the occasion of the 14th annual 
presentation of MBA’s Exhibit of 
Building, Industry and Services and 
it will be larger than ever this year. 
Twenty-five exhibiting companies and 
organizations will participate in the 


show to be held in the Normandie 


Lounge and Writing Rooms adjacent 
to the ballroom. These companies in- 
clude General Electric Company, Na- 
tional Homes Corporation, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 


United 
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States Steei Homes, Inc., The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, American 
Gas Association, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., Frederick W. Berens, Inc., Ari- 
zona Mortgage Bankers Association, 
York Tabulating Service, Inc., Car- 
rier Corporation, Financial Publishing 
Company, Western Underwriters As- 
sociation, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, The F. C. Russell Com- 
pany, General Electric Company— 
Air Conditioning Division, The Rough 
Notes Company, Inc., P & H Homes, 
and Southern Statistical Co., Mem- 
phis. 

Every one of these exhibitors has 
something of interest to mortgage 
men so plan to spend some time in- 
specting this interesting display. 


PRES. CLARKE ON RADIO 


The reasons for the current boom in 
construction and the outlook for the 
future of the industry were discussed 
on the second broadcast in the “It’s 
YOUR Business!” series being pre- 
sented by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The program was 
broadcast coast to coast on the ABC 
radio network. 

Featured in the discussion 
Thomas S. Holden, vice chairman of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, and W. A. 
Clarke, president, W. A. Clarke Mort- 
gage Company, Philadelphia, and 
MBA president. Kenneth R. Miller, 


senior vice president of NAM, was 


were 


the moderator. 
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ECURING surveys of real estate 
S pose important decisions. Is a 
survey necessary when your borrower 
builds a residence or a business build- 
ing? Is a survey necessary when you 
lend money on old property? What 
about a vacant tract of land? What 
should a survey show so you will have 
adequate protection? Should streets 
on both sides and the distances to 
each be indicated? Should the survey 
show driveways and easements and 
the location of public utilities? How 
about the location of buildings and 
easements on adjoining properties? 

When your borrower builds a build- 
ing of any kind, it is a wise precau- 
tion to have the lot surveyed and 
stakes placed on the boundary lines of 
the lot and also at the corners of the 
proposed building. It infrequently 
happens that a house is found to have 
been erected partly, and sometimes 
wholly, on the wrong lot. Then 
there’s trouble! 

In one instance an entire row of 
detached residences was built and it 
was later found that each house was 
located half on the correct lot and 
half on the lot of the adjoining owner. 
All of this because the builder thought 
a survey was unnecessary, as an old 
survey stone was found at the corner 
of the block! Or rather he presumed 
that the stone was at the corner. This 
one happened to be in the center of 
the side street which had originally 
been an old country lane. It seems 
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A SURVEY IS 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


that there had formerly been a cus- 
tom to put stones in the center and 
not at the side of such lanes. How- 
ever, the false assumption that the 
stone was on the edge of the street 
put every house twenty-five feet away 
from the place where it should have 
been. The task of getting deeds from 
each owner to his neighbor—not to 
mention the releasing and rewriting 
of the numerous mortgages—can be 
imagined. 

The need, or rather the absolute 
necessity of having one’s lot surveyed 
when a business building is to be 
built, is rather obvious, as such a 
building usually occupies the entire 
frontage of the lot and sometimes all 
of the area. A survey will disclose the 
exact size of the lot and should be ob- 
tained before plans for the new build- 
ing are drawn because it may well 
develop that there is a surplus or de- 
ficiency of ground in the block, or the 
neighbors’ buildings may encroach 
somewhat on the lot to be built on. 

Or, still more puzzling, the neigh- 
bor’s buildings may be located a few 
inches away from the true line al- 
though wholly on his own lot. What 
can you do? Should you keep your 
building on your own lot and leave a 
small space or crack between the 


By McCUNE GILL 


President, Title Insurance Corporation 


of St. Louis 


buildings to fill up with water or ice; 
or should you build up to the neigh- 
bor’s building even though you en- 
croach on his lot? Assuming that you 
could not buy the small strip of 
ground from the neighbor, the answer 
seems to be to build your building 
precisely on your line and to fill in the 
space between your building and your 
neighbor’s with cement as your wall 
progresses. In this way you will avoid 
weather damage to your wall and 
when and if your neighbor decides to 
rebuild you can tell him that he can 
chip off the sliver of cement and use 
his entire lot without interfering with 
your wall. 

Boundary line troubles, however, 
are not the only difficulties that are 
avoided by a survey. There will fre- 
quently be found rights of ingress and 
egress as well as easements for sewers, 
water pipes and wires that are to be 
avoided or specially treated in erect- 
ing the building. Knowing the exact 
location and depth of water, sewer 
and steam pipes will prevent many 
costly mistakes in planning. 

If, instead of building a house, your 
borrower is buying one already built, 
it is also usually necessary to have the 
property surveyed. Of course if you 
are buying a small cottage with a 
yard on both sides and it is on the 
corner of two made streets, it may be 
debatable as to whether a survey is 
necessary. But, in a less simple situa- 
tion, a survey should be obtained. If 
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the house is in the middle of a block 
and the other lots are vacant there 
is really no way short of a survey 
whereby you can be sure that the 
house is really on the lot that the bor- 
rower owns. 

If a business building is being mort- 
gaged, a survey should always be had 
in view of the great probability of the 
building not conforming exactly to 
the legal ownership lines. The preva- 
lence of party walls, that is, where one 
wall supports two adjoining buildings, 
is itself a sufficient reason for a sur- 
vey. This is especially true if the bor- 
rower intends to tear down his build- 
ing because if the wall is a party 
wall he must pay the cost of shoring, 
supporting, and weatherproofing the 
wall or perhaps the cost of erecting a 
new wall. It is sometimes difficult for 
an unskilled observer to determine 
whether there are separate walls or a 
party wall. 

The reasons why a purchaser 
should obtain a survey apply with 
equal force to a lessee under a long 
lease, especially where the lessee is to 
make alterations. 

It is standard practice now for 
many lending institutions to require 
surveys. This has grown out of long 
experience in such matters and many 
losses where surveys are not obtained. 


But suppose it is a vacant tract and 
there are no buildings on the land. 
Do the arguments in favor of sur- 
veys still obtain? They do, for the 
price is usually a certain amount per 
acre or square foot and we know that 
the dimensions shown in deeds are 
seldom the dimensions found to exist 
on the ground, not to mention en- 
croachments of neighbors’ roadways, 
adverse possession and the like. And 
it sometimes happens that, through 
mistake or fraud, the lender is not 
shown the tract described in the deed, 
but some other and more desirable 
tract. The presence of a responsible 
surveyor will prevent such an occur- 
rence. 

Now, having decided to obtain a 
survey, what should we insist that the 
survey show? For not all surveyors 
are required or accustomed to inves- 
tigate or to show on their survey plats 
all of the things that a lender should 
know about the lot. The survey 
should show the location and dimen- 
sions of the property. By location is 
meant a reference to monuments of 


a legal nature, such as section num- 
bers or lot numbers, as well as physi- 
cal and easily observable natural and 
artificial monuments such as rivers, 
creeks, streets, roads, railroads, fences, 
and the like. By dimensions is meant 
a showing of the measured distances 
between the stakes set by the surveyor 
and also the distances to the desig- 
nated boundaries or location points. 

In surveying an ordinary city lot it 
is often found that the surveyor gives 
only the distance to one side street. 
He should do more than that. He 
should show the distances to both side 
streets and to the next street in back 
of the lot. The purpose of such a 
showing is so that the lender or his 
lawyer may determine whether there 
is a surplus or a deficiency of ground 
in the block and whether such surplus 
or deficiency is to be added to or de- 
ducted from the supposed dimensions 
of the property. It may be remarked 
that such surpluses or deficiencies of 
distances and area occur very fre- 
quently. 

Sometimes it is necessary to obtain 
much other information from the sur- 
veyor. It may be necessary to ascer- 
tain the condition of the ground for 
foundation work, or a topographical 
calculation of levels may be called for. 
The platting of switch tracks and the 
location of trackage easements or fee 
simple titles to strips across adjacent 
ownerships to the main railroad line 
is quite an art. And now we have 
similar problems with regard to trucks 
and highways. 

The surveyor should certainly fur- 
nish a legal description of the prop- 
erty with every survey. Particularly 
necessary is this if the description 
must be by metes and bounds and 


courses and distances. If the property 
is to be divided into separate lots or 
tracts, legal descriptions of each part 
should be furnished. 

Surveys should show not only the 
location of all buildings, garages, 
sheds, and other improvements and 
structural appurtenances, but should 
also show the location of sidewalks, 
driveways, paths, pole lines, and other 
objects on the ground. The survey 
should show the location of these 
items with reference to the property 
lines, so that it can be determined 
whether they are of a nature to create 
easements either in favor of or against 
the owner of the building in question, 
or whether they violate restrictions or 
record easements. The location of 
fences and hedges, indicating the ex- 
tent of the possession of the parties, 
should also be shown, and it should 
be indicated whether the fences are 
located on the property in question, 
or on adjoining property. 

Surveys should cover the location of 
cornices, eaves, bay windows, en- 
trances, porches, signs, fire escapes, 
and other items above the surface of 
the ground, both on the building on 
the property, and on adjoining build- 
ings, to ascertain whether any of these 
items constitute an encroachment 
either by or against the property in 
question. In one case the surveyor 
showed the location of the building, 
but failed to show that the entrance 
and walk were on the side and en- 
tirely on the land of the next door 
neighbor. The location of the walls 
of buildings on lots on both sides 
should be shown, as well as cornices 
and porches and all encroachments. 


It is not necessary that the location 
(Continued on page 33) 
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OLDER BUILDINGS Are Often 
The Best Real Estate Investments 


S AN investor of more than 20 
A years’ experience in realty, it is 
my conviction that improvements 
erected before present building laws 
and zoning requirements came into 
effect will, in many instances, offer 
the best opportunities for successful 
real estate investment in metropolitan 
areas 

While it is true that older build- 
ings must compete for desirable ten- 
ants with the newer, totally modern, 
air-conditioned structures, we should 
note some of the factors that make 
many older buildings attractive both 
to discerning tenants and to investors. 

In the first place, a structure 
erected before today’s zoning and 
building regulations were promulgated 
generally has more space available in 
the upper floors, where space is most 
valuable, than a building put up on 
the same size plot today could have 
because of the difference in setback 
rulings prevailing then and now. 

As an example in New York, there 
is 42 Broadway. This building had 
approximately 300,000 square feet, 
for a total of $950,000 or an 
of a little better than $3 per 
square Built prior to present 
zoning laws, it has 100,000 square feet 


renting 
average 


foot. 


of space 
brings premium prices 
the total rentable area that would be 
permitted under current building re- 
strictions. ‘Not only does this mean 
increased income potential for the in- 


in upper floors where space 
in excess of 


vestor, but it also gives him a power- 
full-sized, upper 
with which to compete for de- 


ful trading weapon 
floors 
sirable tenancy. 

Because of increased cost of con- 
struction, buildings today can not be 
erected at prime locations and rented 
for less than $4.50 to $5 per square 
foot. Older buildings can compete 
favorably with these rates, renting at 
lower figures and still offering tremen- 
dous net income situations. Citing 42 
Broadway again, it can readily be 
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shown that required prices for space 
in newer buildings enhance the value 
of older, well-operated office struc- 
tures. An increase in rents to $3.50 
per square foot (still considerably un- 
der the market for new buildings) 
will add $100,000 to the gross annual 
income -of 42 Broadway without im- 
pairing its ability to compete with 
structures put up today. 

The Commerce Building in St. 
Louis and the Pioneer Insurance 
Building in Houston, both of which 
I am familiar with, also offer inter- 
esting examples of this same economic 
advantage. 

Making a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear should, naturally, prove a highly 
profitable venture. The endeavor 
could be quite practicable if the 
“sow’s ear” is an older building in 
need of revamping to compete for 
top-drawer tenancy. Modernization 
or changes in interior structure to at- 
tract a different type of occupancy 
may prove tremendously profitable to 
the investor with imagination. 

Such changes may well entail sub- 
stantial capital outlay; but if well 
planned, the effect on a property’s 
long-term income pattern can more 
than justify the expenditure. A build- 
ing in Chicago, the State Madison, 
amply illustrates this point. This was 
a well built structure, originally occu- 
pied in its entirety by The Boston 
Store. To the purchase price of about 
$14 million was added some $7 mil- 


Louis J. Glickman is a real estate 
investor of long experience in 
the field of income-producing prop- 


His own recent investments 


erties. 


have included large properties in 
Chicago, Houston, St. Louis, New 


York and Los Angeles. 


By LOUIS J. GLICKMAN 


lion in expenses to convert the build- 
ing so that it could house offices on 
the upper floors, and stores on the 
ground level. Although this was a 
departure from the usual procedure 
of looking for another department- 
store tenant — which, presumably, 
could occupy the property after com- 
paratively modest alterations — the 
structural changes resulted in an en- 
hanced profit picture more than jus- 
tifying the expense. 

A somewhat similar situation arose 
at 580 Fifth Avenue in New York. 
This building had formerly housed a 
bank on its ground floor which was, 
therefore, equipped with an unusually 
high ceiling. The logical thing, in 
most people’s opinion, would have 
been to seek another bank to occupy 
these “tailor-made” quarters. But, as 
an investor, I could see a more profit- 
able way to utilize the space. We 
added a balcony above the first floor 
which gave many additional feet of 
rentable space without lowering the 
first floor ceiling—a change that well 
proved its worth in increased income 
for the building. 

Like any good cook who knows that, 
while her cake is very tasty, it’s the 
frosting that gives the all-important 
first favorable impression, an investor 

















must be sure that the external ap- 
pearance and lobby of his structure 
are attractive enough to dispose pros- 
pective tenants in its favor—not to 
mention keeping older tenants satis- 
fied. Such modernizing as was done 
at 42 Broadway, for instance, func- 
tions like better packaging for a su- 
perior product. 

Many will be inclined to believe 
that older buildings are handicapped 
in competition for tenants because the 
new structures can offer that super- 
salesman, air conditioning. Air con- 
ditioning, like modern sound condi- 
tioning and lighting, can often be 
installed in older buildings. Some- 
times it can be done throughout as 
is the case of the Herald Square 
Building in New York City. Under 
other circumstances, it can be done 
individually by tenants or in coopera- 
tion with the building owner. An in- 
teresting solution to this problem was 
made in one of New York City’s best- 
known landmarks, the 50-story Irving 
Trust Company Building at Broadway 
and Wall Street, where one of the 
largest air-conditioning installations in 
the country is now going forward. 
This skyscraper, which was com- 
pleted in 1929, was unequipped with 
air conditioning, and its owners 
wished to find some practical way to 
meet the competition of newer, fully 
air-conditioned buildings. All of the 
space occupied by the Irving Trust, 
the major tenant, is being air-condi- 
tioned. The remainder of the build- 
ing is being provided with central re- 


frigerating equipment and facilities 
so that chilled water is made available 
to any tenant desiring it. 

Location is obviously a prime fac- 
tor in determining real estate value. 
The more convenient locations in any 
metropolis are usually the first devel- 
oped (for example, New York’s Wall 
Street and city center area), for they 
become magnets in early development 
and improvement of transportation 
systems. Moreover, the financial cen- 
ter, unlike many other business lo- 
cales, never changes once it has be- 
come established in a particular area 
of any city. This is of prime impor- 
tance to the investor, because build- 
ings of comparative age will remain 
in the first-class category in neighbor- 
hoods of proven character. Such is 
not always the case with newer struc- 
tures put up in peripheral areas whose 
character is yet to be established or, 
mayhap, may be ultimately subject to 
adverse change. 


SURVEYS GOOD INVESTMENT 
(from page 31) 

of tiese items should be measured to 
within a fraction of an inch. It will 
be sufficient if the location is indi- 
cated by stating, for example, that a 
certain driveway, bay window, or cor- 
nice encroaches 2 feet, more or less. 

If the building is built along the 
property line, there should be an in- 
dication as to whether there appears a 
party wall, or if this cannot be de- 
termined, an appropriate statement as 


to the doubtful character of the wall. 
If the surveyor is in doubt as to 
whether there are footings under- 
ground extending across the property 
line, or sewer or water pipes or con- 
duits, he need not excavate to deter- 
mine such facts but should indicate 
the possibility in a general note on the 
plat. 

The location of record building 
lines (front, side and rear), easement 
lines, and sewer rights of way, as indi- 
cated on the recorded plat of the sub- 
division, should be shown. 

Where the building has not been 
started on the date of the survey, it 
should be amended later to show the 
location of the foundation and also 
to show conditions after completion 
of the building. The house numbers 
of all buildings should be shown both 
as they exist on the buildings and as 
they are recorded in the House Num- 
bering Department of the City. A 
proper survey is also valuable in 
checking compliance with deed re- 
strictions and zoning ordinance. 

Mortgage bankers should always in- 
sist on adequate surveys. 


>> GROWTH: Total assets of the 
more than 800 U.S. life companies 
are estimated at $80,900,000.000 for 
June 30, compared with $75,403,000,- 
000 a year ago and less than $40,- 
000,000,000 ten years ago. These as- 
sets, averaging about $330 per policy, 
represent an increase of $2,700,000,- 
000 since the start of this year. 
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OW are we doing? When one 

says “How’m I doin’?” it gen- 
erally is not to call attention to his 
mistakes or difficulties but suggests 
that he thinks he is doing pretty well. 
Clearly, we have not done badly in 
the first half of this year. 

There are five major issues which 
seem to me crucial in judging the un- 
derlying business situation. These five 
issues center on the inventory prob- 
lem, the consumer factor, construc- 
tion figures, the trend of prices, and 
the interplay of government policy 
and private action. 


NE 





ventories” this fall as the initiating 
force in an active recovery. It sounds 
impressive if one says that inventories 
were trimmed by over $2 billion (or 
by $2.387 billion) from last fall to this 
spring. But that sheds very little light 
on the question of whether liquida- 
tion has been satisfactorily completed 
or whether we are now in a position 
to resume the triumphant march of 
boom prosperity that was interrupted 
by the “stretch-out” of the military 
preparedness program and the “new 
look” for 1953. 


Here are two points that seem per- 


DOING ¢ 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE 


Business-wise, that is. The answer is: fine, for the first half 
of this year. But for the longer term, Mr. Nourse has a 
somewhat dissenting opinion about some of the factors 
which have created prosperity. He is the well known econ- 
omist and former chairman of the President’s Council of 


Economic Advisers. 


There is general agreement that ex- 
cessive inventories constituted one of 
the earliest and most conspicuous as- 
pects of the mild recession of the last 
eight or ten months. The statistics 
show that business inventories were 
growing at a $6 billion rate during 
the first half of 1953. Productivity of 
our industrial machine was outrun- 
ning the buying activity of the market 
at that rate. In recent months the 
productive machine has been throt- 
tled down to a rate about $5 billion 
less than the speed at which goods are 
being sold. The total inventory figure 
has dropped from $82 billion last Sep- 
tember to $79.9 billion in May. 

What is the meaning of this statis- 
tical fact? Various commentators 
have recently referred to it as “a big 
drop in business inventories in April,” 
as “inventories reduced below justifi- 
able levels,” and to “rebuilding of in- 


tinent in judging both the facts and 
the significance of the inventory situ- 
ation. 

>> These are business inventories and 
do not include government holdings 
of farm products—that rose from 
about $3% billion last May to about 
$6 billion this May. Nor does the 
business inventory figure include so- 
called military stockpiles that rose to 
some three quarters of a billion dur- 
ing the year and, like the farm sur- 
plus, bids fair to rise still faster in the 
near future. The stated objective is 
$6.8 billion. 

>? Inventory liquidation means re- 
duction in new orders, less employ- 
ment, and smaller disposable incomes. 
Hence whether the quite moderate 
liquidation conducted in the last 
quarter of 1953 and the two quarters 
of 1954 will prove to be enough for 
the conditions of next fall and winter 
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remains to be seen. If there is not a 
brisk pick-up in jobs, inventories may 
still be excessive. 

The belief—or hope—is expressed 
in some quarters that rebuilding of 
inventories will be a stimulating fac- 
tor in the second half of 1954 and on 
into 1955. This rests on the assump- 
tion that inventories have been re- 
duced to a subnormal level by such 
liquidation as has already taken place 
and that it will only be good business 
to restore them to a higher level be- 
fore this year is out. There seems to 
me, however, to be a fundamental in- 
consistency in arguing that the reces- 
sion we have been experiencing was 
due to the fact of excessive inventories 
and then to say that it will be cured 
by building them back to their previ- 
ous level. 

In some quarters, enlarged con- 
sumer demand is looked to with con- 
fidence as the source from which early 
recovery to the boom levels of last 
year will surely come. It is pointed 
out that American consumers today 
are in the strongest asset position that 
they have ever been in — with so- 
called liquid holdings of cash, bank 
deposits, and government securities of 
some $230 billion and corporate se- 
curities guessed at some $200 billion. 
An indeterminable part of this huge 
sum could promptly be turned loose 
in the market, to bring a quick ter- 
mination of inventory worries, re- 
sumption of orders, restoration of 
employment, and assurance of con- 
tinuing profits. Some commentators 
show a disposition to tag the private 
consumer with responsibility if we do 
not have that sort of prompt upturn. 
One businessman recently put it thus: 
“The difference between boom and a 
recession hangs by the slender thread 
of the consumer’s willingness to buy 
freely instead of hoarding.” 

It is true that public savings, ac- 
cording to such statistics as are avail- 
able (and pretty slippery figures they 
are) have shown the rather high level 
of 7.5 to 8 per cent in recent years. 
It hit a $20 billion rate in the first 
quarter of 1954. But to characterize 
this as “hoarding” seems extreme be- 
cause it contains so large a factor of 
provident saving, which has supported 
and will continue to support the mar- 
ket for consumer durables, for new 
dwellings and modernization, for edu- 
cation, and travel. 


The more these things come into 
the standard budget of the wage and 
salary worker, the larger the “float” 
of savings must be. Even that part of 
them that is technically liquid can 
hardly be counted on as something 
that could or should be drawn into 
the market for consumer goods as a 
means of curing a recession. At the 
same time, they do play a distinct and 
important defense role as support un- 
der the market, preventing the shrink- 
age of volume or the collapse of prices 
of current consumption goods if un- 
employment should mount moderately 
from present levels or be continued 
for a somewhat longer time. They 
would come in as a second line of 
reserves against depression as the sup- 
port from unemployment benefit pay- 
ments was progressively sapped. 

More significant for our present 
purpose than the past savings which 
consumers have accumulated is the 
high level of their current incomes. 
Those who look to the private con- 
sumer not merely as the bulwark 
against recession but as the guarantor 
of early return to boom conditions 
point to the fact that “disposable per- 
sonal income” has been maintained 


in 1954 as at the high level of 1953. 
But it is yet to be proved that the 
level of the first five months will be 
kept up for the whole 12. And even 
if it should be, that is not enough to 
meet the issue. With the brisk rate of 
growth of our country, total dispos- 
able income must rise by an amount 
between $5 and $10 billion each year 
to maintain market demand even at 
stable prices. But what this reliance 
on the consumer to underwrite high 
prosperity as our foreign aid program 
levels out or declines and as the 
“broad industrial base” is attained, 
would be that consumer demand 
would be large enough not merely to 
show this rate of normal growth but 
also to offset the decline in govern- 
ment and business spending. If the 
consumer is to give the economy a 
great boost this fall or next year, we 
should see disposable personal income 
not just at or near last year’s high 
level but $15 or $20 billion higher. 
It was about $2 billion higher in the 
first quarter of this year. 


Some of the enthusiasts argue that 
because Americans expect and de- 
mand a higher standard of living, this 
will provide expanding markets and 


NOW AMORTIZATION SCHEDULES 
WITH “PLUS-VALUES”! 


York Tabulating Service announces their new YORK LOAN 
AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE, a companion product to the 
long established YORK RECORD. 


YORK LOAN AMORTIZATION SCHEDULES offer 12 month 
totals of both interest and principal payments. They also pro- 
vide space for entry of initial interest, plus spaces for entries 
of dates paid and/or check numbers. 


Here’s another plus value—savings resulting from the con- 
venience of ordering both Records and Schedules from one 


source, 


A sample YORK LOAN AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE is 
included in our free booklet, Aspirin for the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Eternal Headache. Get your copy today . . . at the same time, 
check the other spaces below for information that interests you, 
and clip this ad to your letterhead. 


{ ) Send us your Single Debit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


( ) Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


( ) Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 
return mail. 


( ) Send us your free booklet, Aspirin 
for the Mortgage Bankers’ Eternal 
Headache. 





YORK TABULATING SERVICE, INC. 
225 EAST CLARKE AVENUE > 


YORK 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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full-employment jobs. On the hous- 
ing side, they point out that many of 
the millions of new housing units 
built in recent years are “cracker-box 
construction” that already need to be 
replaced or that they have been out- 
grown by enlargement in the size of 
the families that first bought them. 
It is pointed out also that there are 
still millions of families that do not 
have modern laundry equipment, a 
television set, or a second car. 

All this is undoubtedly a part of 
the long-run dynamics of industrial 
But the rate at which this 
converted 


America. 
kind of 
into a business boom in the autumn 
of 1954 bumps into the nasty little 
question, “What are they going to use 
It must be remembered 


demand can be 


for money?” 
that we were not getting all of the 


product of our enlarging and im- 
proving plant into consumers’ hands 
even in 1952 and 1953. We have al- 
ready noted that this discrepancy gave 
us the inventory problem with which 


we are now struggling. 


Furthermore, in taking a practical 
the market 


months we 


measure of outlook for 


coming need to consider 
not merely the cash position of the 
consumer but also his psychological 
situation—not merely the money in 
his pocket, the hunger in his stomach, 
and the ambitious tastes of his fam- 
ily, but also the confidence or the fea 
that is in his heart. When overtime 
schedules are replaced by a short work 
week or repeated furloughs and when 
one sees his neighbor out of a job, 
there is a strong tendency to postpone 
new commitments while one makes 
sure he can keep up payments on 
already 


what he has 


Last 


signed up for 


year’s prosperity was aided by 


an increase of about $3.5 billion of 
consumer credit. Now repayments are 


running ahead of new commitments. 


It is characteristic of a country as 
rich as ours and with as high stand- 
ards of living that the average con- 
luxurious 
above 
his spendings for current necessities. 
and 
consuming public is today loaded with 


sumer has a lot of rather 


consumer durables ove! and 


These are “postponables” our 
them. It is important that aggressive 
salesmanship keep him replacing such 
items or buying additional ones as 
fast as his circumstances permit. It 


is important also that the employ- 
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ment and market policies of private 
business and the actions of govern- 
ment keep his spending money flow- 
ing as freely as possible and his pro- 
pensity to consume up to the levels 
normal to our kind of enterprise econ- 


Building Has Been 


The construction industry has been 
giving a pretty glowing answer to the 
question: How are we doing in 1954? 
The latest figure of $3.1 billion for 
May set a new record for that month 
and puts the first five months of this 
year half a billion above the first five 
months of pre-recession °53. Isn’t 
that a figure that really does “speak 
for itself’—and that in tones of re- 
assurance as to the end of the dip 
and the imminence of an upturn? 
Personally I find it solid evidence of 
the backlog of demand our country 
still has for roads and schools and 
slum clearance. I find it less impres- 
ive as ground for thinking we are 
going the 
of industrial, commercial, residential 
building through the next several 
years. As I see the curve of family 
formation taking a dip as the children 
of the depression thirties come to mar- 
as I see the evidences 


to continue same amount 


riageable age: 
of excess capacity in many industrial 
departments; as I note the progress 
in meeting the needs for commercial 
facilities in our new suburban areas, 
I cannot help thinking it is prudent 
to examine carefully the question of 
what is a sustainable rate of construc- 
tion activity for our economy. 

The “speculative 
builder” attests to the well-known fact 
that a period of highly gratifying 
building activity traditionally leads to 
a longer or shorter period of reduced 
while effective demand 
catches up with daring private enter- 
I see many reasons why a let- 
down in commercial, industrial, and 
domestic construction might be short 
and mild in the 1950's. But I suggest 
that it is a bit on the reckless side to 
assume that it will be entirely absent 
Here again it would be 
foolhardy to try to dogmatize about 
an answer. The issue goes back to 
the fundamental issue of price, cost, 
and income relations. 


familiar term 


activity 


prise. 


this time. 


It is a matter of common knowl- 


omy. If consumers button up their 
pockets and decide they will wait till 
the storm blows over, they will be 
helping to bring on the very restric- 
tion of jobs and output that i; most 
to be feared at this juncture. 


the Brightest Spot 


edge that all our principal indexes 
have shown remarkable stability, not 
only during the recent recessionary 
turn but back through °53 and even 
into "52. This is often pointed to as 
one of the greatest sources of reassur- 
ance or factors of strength as we look 
forward to the rest of this year and 
to next year. I would agree that the 
fact that prices did not rise wildly at 
the height of the boom period was a 
reassuring sign of stabilizing factors 
within the economy. That is to say, 
our enlarged productive capacity was 
then demonstrating its ability to sup- 
ply the needs even of a hyperactive 
economy without creating price-boost- 
ing scarcities and speculative maneu- 
vers. But is the continued stability of 


prices (with even a slight upward 


* * 


S. L. HAMMERMAN 


ORG.., Inc., Mortgage Bankers 


Respectiaity Soliciting 


Your inquiries Concern. 
ing Purchase Gr Sale Of 


Mertgage Porttfoties 


Contact Qur Presiden? 


MR. CURT C. MACK 
FOR UP TO THE MINUTE 
MARKET QUOTATIONS 


16 Park Avenue--PL. 2-8661 
BALTIMORE-1, MARYLAND 





creep) an equally reassuring sign un- 
der present circumstances? 


Technological progress and rising 
productivity should spell greater 
abundance, lower unit costs, price re- 
ductions, and arnpler consumer satis- 
factions. In general this process works 
out through the flexible and natural 
processes of market competition. But 
today we have very large areas of ad- 
ministered prices, where the policy of 
the executive group can more or less 
supersede or modify the process of 
market competition. Here I refer to 
costs of materials and labor just as 
much as prices of finished products. 


This then makes the test of the 
functioning of a free economy with 
which we are now coming to grips. 
It is common to hear businessmen say 
that there is a period of sharper com- 
petition ahead. But will they face and 
accept that competition so coura- 
geously and promptly as to make a 
market for the enlarging product 
within the absorptive power of cur- 
rent incomes and reasonable and self- 
liquidating credit extensions? The fact 
that prices have been fully maintained 
on the average, and market volumes 
have declined seems to me a cause of 
concern rather than an occasion for 
rejoicing. 

In my béok of economic analysis 
the pivotal issue for this year and next 
is what policies big business manage- 
ment and organized labor leadership 
will follow in this testing time. Will 
they, peacefully and voluntarily 
among themselves, make terms of pri- 
vate trade that will enable manage- 
ment to offer enough jobs to keep the 
labor force employed, to have earn- 
ings large enough to keep up an ade- 
quate rate of internal investment, at- 
tract the public’s savings, and justify 
ample credit extensions? If profits 
fail, it will not be possible to attract 
outside capital for industrial growth 
or to pay dividends on the worker’s 
savings, his union’s assets, or the re- 
serves in his insurance company or 
pension fund. But the voluntary terms 
of trade between employer-producers 
and worker-consumers must also em- 
brace such a schedule of prices for 
goods and rates for “utilities” and 
other services as will permit all 
would-be consumers to take the full- 
scale product of our great productive 
machine off the market within the 


purchasing power of their disposable 
incomes. 

The two-pronged danger in the 
present situation is that management 
may rely too much on volume reduc- 
tion to protect over-rigid formulas of 
profit margins and that labor may use 
its mass power to force cash wages 
up to protect the purchasing power of 


this week’s pay envelope even when 
it impairs the employer’s ability to 
give jobs or reduces the number of 
workers who have any pay envelope 
at all. This is the central challenge to 
collective bargaining in good faith 
and in good understanding of the fun- 
damental nature of the economic 
process. 


Question: What Will Government Do? 


The last question to examine is what 
part government is playing er will play 
in the steadying of our economy in the 
troubled waters through which it is 
now moving and in the partnership 
with business which will maintain the 
high production economy as we get 
through present adjustments. I dare- 
say that many businessmen have 
found it rather comforting to have the 
President and other high functionaries 
of government say that there is not 
going to be a depression because they 
have the facilities, the know-how, and 
the determination with which to pre- 
vent it. It is unquestionably true that 
the federal government today does in- 
evitably play a larger part in the af- 
fairs of the economy than it did a 
generation ago and that it has a bet- 
ter understanding of the economic 
statesmanship needed to discharge 
that role soundly as well as vigorously. 


There could be no greater mistake 
than to assume that the economy will 
be stabilized merely through federal 
policy and action and that private 
business and labor executives need be 
concerned with nothing more than 
their own organizational housekeep- 
ing. The present Administration has 
stressed the point that it conceives its 
role primarily as creating favorable 
opportunities within which private 
business can operate securely and 
profitably. Its general approach to its 
fiscal role—that is, federal spending 
and taxing—has, I think, been essen- 
tially sound, whatever minor flaws 
you or I might pick in it. Likewise I 
feel that in the area of monetary pol- 
icy, which must be a federal function, 
the Federal Reserve System has shown 
both a sound policy outlook and tech- 
nical competence in furnishing the 
country with an elastic currency, pro- 
gressively adjusted to the changing 
needs of business. 


In a country as technically progres- 





sive and as rich as ours, a larger part 
of the flow of national income will 
normally be channeled through the 
public Treasury, and this without any 
infringement on the principle of free 
economic enterprise. We have found 
in our practical experience that it is 
most conducive to prosperity and eco- 
nomic growth to organize many lines 
of productive activity through private 
companies, from the small proprietor- 
ship to the multi-billion dollar corpo- 
ration. But we have also found that 
the level of consumer satisfactions 
that could be attained for our people 
is higher and is better timed and dis- 
tributed if we organize them through 
(Continued on page 39) 
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TITLE INSURANCE on 
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ABSTRACTS prepared 
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in Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties. 
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Prefabricated Home Manufacturers 
Institute has established a Mortgage 
Financing Committee which will co- 
operate with representatives of MBA 
to develop improved facilities for 
financing the sales of factory-made 
houses, Gen. John J. O’Brien, PHMI 
president, announced. 


He said the Committee would work 


with a subcommittee which MBA’s 
Research Committee has formed to 
establish liaison with the prefabri- 
cated homes industry 

William B. F. Hall, president, Gen- 
eral Industries, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is chairman of the PHMI 
Mortgage Financing Committee. 
Serving with Hall are Harry Black, 
United States Steel Homes, Inc., New 
Albany, Ind.; Kenneth Eden, Thyer 
Manufacturing Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
Frank P. Flynn, Jr., National Homes 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind. ; Edward H. 
Hwass, Harnischfeger Corp., Port 
Washington, Wis., and John C. Shel- 
ton, Florida Builders, Inc., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla 


>> CHANGE: Lester R. Giegerich 
has become associated with Sidney 
M. Barton Company in New York. 

He was 


mortgage 


formerly 
officer 
of Teachers In- 
& Annu- 
ity Association, 
New York. a 
graduate of the 
Wharton School 
of Commerce and 
Univer- 


surance 





Finance, 
sity of Pennsylva- 


nia. He 


force 


served five years in the air 
as a pilot, with rank of major 
Prior to joining Teachers he was 
Company, 
Mortgage Loan Department. 

>> NEW FIRM: The Richards- 
Woodbury Mortgage Corporation has 
been formed in Salt Lake City. Prin- 
ciples are Franklin D. Richards, Don- 


with Travelers Insurance 
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ald M. 
ards, Jr., 
Richards, 
bert C. Redman, 
bury, Orin R. Woodbury 
lace R. Woodbury. 


>> MBA OUTINGS: Among other 
things, summer brings cut the golf 
outings of local mortgage associations 


Alstrup, Franklin D. Rich- 
Robert L. Judd, David K. 
F. Orin Woodbury, Her- 
Melvin L. Wood- 


and Wal- 


over the 

New Jersey MBA had theirs with 
at Suburban Golf Club in 
Almost 200 mem- 
bers and guests played golf, compet- 
ing for a prizes, and com- 
pleting the day with a fine beefsteak 
and lamb chop dinner following the 
annual custom which has been in ef- 
fect for the last ten years. Francis R. 
Steyert, president, and _ president, 
South Orange Trust Company, pre- 
sided at the dinner. Chairman for 
the committee was Raymond A. Mul- 
hern, vice 


Mortgage 


country. 


a dinner 
Union, New Jersey. 


host of 


president, Underwood 


and Title Company. 


Metropolitan Washington MBA 
held its first golf outing with a buffet 
dance at the 
Approximately 


Kenwood 
150 


and 
Club. 


dinner 
Country 





At the Washington MBA outing, Wil- 
liam L. King, Boss & Phelps Mortgage 
Company and MBA regional vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. Loy Anderson, wife of 
H. Loy Anderson, Metropolitan Mortgage 
Company, and George W Franceaux, 
chapter president. They are admiring the 
cup won by Mr. Anderson who probably 
would like to be holding it himself. 


members and guests attended. The 
President’s Cup was presented by 
George W. DeFranceaux, president 


of the local MBA, and awarded to 
Alan B. Prosise, Jr. of McIntosh & 
McIntosh, Inc. for the low net by 
member, with a net of 72. Other 
awards were to: Edward Wise, Ar- 
lington Realty Company, second low 
net by member; J. Tyler Bowie, G. 
Calvert Bowie, low gross by member 
with a score of 77; H. Loy Anderson, 
Metropolitan Mortgage Company, 
second low gross by member; Donald 
McCormack, The Riggs National 
Bank, low gross by guest; Louis Rus- 
sell, Walker & Dunlop, Inc., low net 
by guest; Bernard Cooper, Weaver 
Bros., Inc., long driving contest; 
Perry Hall, The Riggs National Bank, 
hole-in-one contest; and Charles 
Murphy, Arlington Realty Company 
and Martin R. West, Jr., Weaver 
Bros., Inc. and George W. DeFran- 
ceaux of Frederick W. Berens, Inc. 
won the blind bogey contest. 

Chairman of the affair was Robert 
McIntosh, McIntosh & McIntosh, 
Inc.; vice chairman was Joseph Ma- 
honey, Jr., Bogley, Harting & Hight, 
Inc. Bernard Cooper of Weaver 
Bros., Inc. was golf chairman. 


One of MBA’s oldest members in 
point of years given to the Associa- 
tion’s welfare is celebrating his 50th 
year in the mortgage and real estate 
business. He is G. 
Calvert Bowie, a 
long time member 
of the MBA board, 
who started his ca- 
reer with the H. L. 
Rust Company in 
Washington, D. C. 
in July, 1904. Local 
Washington, D. C. 
mortgage bankers 
recognized this an- 
niversary by tendering Cal a com- 
memorative luncheon. 


Walter L. Greene, 





G. C. Bowie 


FHA 


formerly 


commissioner, has joined Housing Se- 
curities Inc., New York, as vice presi- 
dent. 


H. F. Philipsborn & Co., Chicago, 
announces the election of Robert 
Jacobsen as vice president. He is in 
charge of industrial financing, deben- 
ture loans, purchase-lease deals and 
commercial loans. He joined the firm 
three years ago after a long associa- 
tion with First Management Corpora- 
tion where he handled the account of 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Indianapolis 


Teek. 








*" “ 
“s J 
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Citing the confusion and conflict- 
ing viewpoints regarding the present 
housing legislation as an example, 
President W. A. Clarke told the In- 
dianapolis MBA that there is a press- 
ing need for educating legislators for 
a better understanding of housing and 
real estate financing. 

President Clarke was greeted by a 
capacity crowd in his address before 
the group. He took occasion to praise 
the work which has been done by the 
Indianapolis Redevelopment Commis- 
sion. 

Seated at the speakers table were, 
left to right, William P. Jennings, 
representing Marion County Residen- 
tial Builders; R. J. Mitchell, Loan 
Guaranty Officer VA; William D. 
Cameron, president of Savings and 
Loan League of Indiana; W. C. Rain- 
ford, president of Mercantile Mort- 
gage Company of Granite City, IlIli- 
nois; H. Duff Vilm, member of the 
board of governors of MBA; Presi- 
dent Clarke; Earl Layne, president of 
Indianapolis Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Robert W. Stockwell, vice 
president of Union Title Company; 
Joseph M. Downs, vice president of 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company; 
Clarence A. Jackson, president of 
American United Life Insurance 
Company; Firman C. Sims, president 
of Indianapolis Real Estate Board; 
Charles M. Dawson, FHA Director 
for Indiana. Joseph W. Van Briggle, 
executive vice president of Home 
Builders Association of Indiana, Inc., 
was also seated at the speakers table 
but not shown here. 

Out of town visitors for the event 
included: Connersville, Leroy C. 
Hanby, William Fiant, John W. Wil- 
son, Ellis Breitenbach, William B. 
Cameron, Dale Chomel. Fort Wayne: 
William B. F. Hall, John Straub and 


MBA Group Hears Clarke 





William Armstrong. Lafayette: Rob- 
ert W. Buckley, Paul M. Kelly, Paul 
E. Colestock, Reed Kelso, John King. 
Terre Haute: Paul J. Pfister, Howard 
Potter, Kenneth Hickman. Danville: 
Crawford Tay!or, Jake Weber. 
Marion: John Dillon, J. Bertrand 
Ewer, Lloyd Finch. Frankfort: R. 
Adrian Marks. Evansville: J. D. Car- 
ter, Larry Fitzgerald. New Albany: 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Mitch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Conner. North Vernon: 
Wilbur E. Beeman. 


HOW ARE WE DOING? 


9° 


(from page 37) 


public administration and channel 
their revenues and disbursements 
through the public treasury. 

While we were reveling in the de- 
light of a new system of personal 
transportation, the level of family 
housing was not keeping pace with 
modern technology and the rising 
productivity of our country. Here 
again public enterprise was called for. 
We cannot break down the rigidities 
of private ownership in obsolete hous- 
ing and commercial facilities and do 
justice to private property rights at 
the same time that we are tapping 
the dynamic possibilities of modern 
home construction and furnishing un- 
less the government plays a role com- 
parably active to that which it did in 
its partnership with the automobile 
industry. Easy housing credit and 
subsidized slum-clearance are the 
methods that we are using. Unless 
government plays a responsible part 
in this program I think we shall be 
moving forward less rapidly than we 
might—not fast enough to keep our 
national resources fully in use. In 
fact we now are seeing a healthy ri- 
valry between public and private 


projects for rebuilding our cities as is 
notably iliustrated in the Golden Tri- 
angle development of Pittsburgh. 

The spending of states and munici- 
palities on roads, streets, and parking 
facilities, on schools, hospitals, and 
other community facilities, is one of 
the strongest props maintaining our 
economy at as high a level as it has 
been running while military expendi- 
tures are being drawn down. 

There is an old saying that the 
really great and progressive nation is 
one whose citizens are ready to work, 
to save, and to tax themselves. 





 enaere aan 


TWO MEN WANTED 


One with experience in 


MORTGAGE LOAN 
PRODUCTION 


to work with mortgage loan cor- 
respondents. Age desired, 30 to 35. 


Another with experience in 
LEASING NEGOTIATIONS 


to negotiate leases and supervise 
construction work. Prefer age 30 to 
35 but will consider retired person 
on temporary basis. 

Real opportunity. Midwestern life 
insurance company. Write Box 300. 





















Will Buy 
SERVICING 
ACCOUNT 


For cash or on terms to suit 
seller. Buyer is ready to 
consummate sale immedi- 
ately. Buyer is experienced 
mortgage man. Reply in 
confidence to Box 301. 



















PERSONNEL 


In answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
lil West Washington Street, Chicago 2, [llinois. 











WANTED—VICE PRESIDENT 
Position available to man experienced in 
industrial financing, debenture loans, pur- 
chase lease transactions and commercial 
mortgages. Income potential including bo- 
nus in five figures. Write Box 302. 


WANTED—MORTGAGE LOAN 
PRODUCER 
Chicago mortgage firm offers ideal op- 
portunity to capable negotiator. Attractive 
salary, plus generous bonus. Age 30 to 50, 
must have actual experience. Please give 
full reply in detail. Write Box 303. 
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There’s Stability in Market 
For Commercial Property 


Annual survey shows market strong and vacan- 


cies few. Desirable office space not easy to find 


and prices of city office buildings holding well. 


HE market for commercial prop- 
‘Ton has remained strong during 
the past six months, and three-fourths 
of a cross section of real estate boards 
predict that prices will continue at 
present levels during the last half of 
the year. 

These are two of the points which 
NAREB’s 57th 
semiannual survey of the real estate 
market. A total of 246 real estate 
boards throughout the country took 
part. 

The survey disclosed that a high 
level of activity in the market for 
retail business property and office 
buildings has been maintained 
throughout the last six months. Sub- 
stantially more than half of the re- 
porting boards said that all phases of 
the commercial property market— 
prices, sales or transfers of property, 
rents, and vacancies—had remained 
stable during the period. 


are brought out in 


Retail Business Property 

The current plateau of economic 
prosperity, as measured by business 
activity and consumer expenditures, 
is reflected in the strength of the mar- 
ket for commercial property. 

Prices of centrally-located retail 
business structures are the same or 
higher than they were six months ago 
in most cities. They were reported as 
stable by 68 per cent of the boards 
and higher by 9 per cent. 

Outlying retail business structures 
are similarly attracting investment. 
Prices consistent with those prevailing 
six months ago were said to dominate 
the current market in 56 per cent of 
the places, while increased prices were 
reported for 18 per cent. 
activity 
general. 


A sustained high level of 
characterizes the market in 
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The number of transfers of outlying 
retail business properties is said to be 
the same in 56 per cent of the com- 
munities and greater in 22 per cent. 
Concerning central city retail outlets, 
fewer cities report accelerated volume 
of sales. Eight per cent ascertained 
that the number of transfers was 
higher than six months ago, and 62 
per cent quoted them as the same. 


Rental strength continues to pro- 
vide firm foundation for retail busi- 
ness property values. Three-fourths of 
the returns identified rents as un- 
changed from six months ago, and 8 
per cent said that they are higher. 

Vacancies are insignificant in most 
areas. For half of the participating 
places, they are “1 per cent or less,” 
and for an additional 22 per cent 
they are only “2 per cent.” Vacancy 
rates of from “3 to 5 per cent” were 
reported by 20 per cent of the com- 
munities and rates of “6 to 9 per 
cent” by 7 per cent. 

Most real estate boards expect cur- 
rent price levels to continue. In pre- 
dicting for the second half of 1954, 
71 per cent voiced the opinion that 
prices of retail business property 
would be stable. Thirteen per cent 
forecast higher prices, and 16 per cent 
believe they will be lower. 


Office Buildings 

Growth of demand for office space 
has kept pace with the record high 
construction achievement through 
which thousands of units have been 
added to the supply during the past 
few years. 

Desirable office space continues at 
a premium in most cities. For only 
ll areas were vacancies reported at 
rates in excess of “5 per cent.” 


In more than half of the par- 
ticipating communities, vacancies are 
said to represent “1 per cent or less” 
of the supply. A vacancy rate of “2 
per cent” is listed for 26 per cent of 
the places, and “3 to 5 per cent” for 
16 per cent. 


Rents are, in the main, unchanged 
from levels prevailing six months ago. 
Four of five reports quote them as 
the same, while they are said to be 
higher by 6 per cent of the respond- 
ents and lower by 13 per cent. 


Stability of rents and shortage of 
vacancies firmly support the current 
market for office properties. The con- 
stancy, characteristic of recent years, 
is continuing according to most re- 
turns, both regarding downtown and 
suburban structures. 


The forecasts concerning probable 
price trends are rooted in the current 
strength of the market. Values are 
expected to continue at present levels 
by 76 per cent of the boards. A de- 
cline during the second half of 1954 
is anticipated by 16 per cent, and a 
rise by 8 per cent. 





TIMELY 
QUESTION 


es ... No.1 


IS YOUR STAFF UP-TO-DATE ON 
APPRAISAL METHODS? 
Wallace Moir said in May, 1954, 

Mortgage Banker, page 9: 


“As an association of mortgage men, 
we might do more not only to raise 
the quality of conventional underwrit- 
ing generally but also to bring about 
greater uniformity in methods of ap- 
praisal and presentation of cases . . .”” 
Each mortgage employee in your office 
can be orientated toward the best of 
currently acceptable appraisal standards 
if he has access to a desk copy of the 
48-page APPRAISAL GUIDE. It is 
a brief, concise explanation of the 
practical background of appraisal 
methods. 





Sc catmeauiiesaiamaemt Rasa 


Society of Residential Appraisers 
221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send us ________ copies of the 
APPRAISAL GUIDE @ $1.00. 


(] Check enclosed C) Please bill 
Name 
Firm 
Street Address_ 
City_ Zone 
EEE - 
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Chicago MBA Victory 
in Anti-Trust Suit 


FTER being in the federal court 

for more than 5'% years, a deci- 

sion has been rendered in the anti- 

trust suit by the Government against 

the Chicago MBA and 35 of its mem- 

bers and the result is their full and 
complete vindication. 

In his opinion, Judge Win Knoch 
held all of the government’s charges 
to be unfounded, holding that “the 
plaintiff is not entitled to any of the 
relief sought in the complaint and 
the complaint should be dismissed.” 
The opinion further stated “It is 
found that neither the Association nor 
any of its members has had the intent 
to restrain trade in the mortgage busi- 
ness in the Chicago area, or has done 
so with respect to any of the matters 
charged in the complaint.” . . . “None 
of the alleged actions of the defend- 
ants, so far as established by the 
evidence, constitutes a contract, com- 
bination in the form of a trust, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. None of 
such actions had any substantial or 
adverse effect on interstate trade or 
commerce. . . . The government is 
not entitled to relief.” 

The background of the suit is an 
interesting one and harks back to the 
days not too long ago when anti-trust 
suits were cropping up almost daily in 
many industries. 

In October, 1947 the government 
made a complete examination of the 
Association’s records and the follow- 
ing March subpoenas were served on 
the Association and sixty-five of its 
members. Nothing further was heard 
on the matter until July, 1948 when 
subpoenas were issued to twenty-one 
individuals to appear before the Au- 
gust grand jury. Eighteen testified in 
hearings over a period of several 
weeks. Further conferences with the 
anti-trust division of the Justice De- 
partment were held by Chicago MBA 
attorneys and the Department con- 
cluded not to ask for a criminal in- 
dictment, but no assurance was given 
that a civil suit for an injunction 
against certain of the alleged restric- 
tive practices would not be brought. 

Then, on December 9, 1948, a suit 
was filed by government attorneys as 
a civil complaint. It charged that the 
Association and its members conspired 
to suppress competition in the loan 
business by fixing minimum commis- 


sions, service fees and interest rates in 
connection with FHA loans and vari- 
ous other charges. It also asked that 
the Association be dissolved. 

In the trial which ended last Janu- 
ary 26, the government presented doc- 
umentary evidence only, calling no 
witnesses. The defense called ten wit- 
nesses in addition to presenting docu- 
mentary evidence. 

During this 5% year period the 
Chicago MBA and its members have 
shouldered the burden of expensive 
litigation and, in many ways, had to 
defer constructive plans for the or- 
ganization. While the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America was in no 
way involved since local mortgage as- 
sociations have no direct connection 
with it, the fact that the suit existed 
caused concern to some members. 
Now, happily, the matter has been 
disposed of and it seems to be a rea- 
sonable assumption that developments 
of this sort will not be seen again. 


FARM LOAN APPLICATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


Audit Application. In taking the 
application leave no question unan- 
swered or space unfilled. Furnish 
plats with application if possible. Ob- 
tain from Grazing Service or Forest 
Office full information concerning 
grazing or forest permits in terms of 
the number of head of cattle or sheep, 
date and expiration, the grazing pe- 
riod, name of Grazing District or 
National Forest. If lease is included, 
give similar identifying information 
from official records. Before forward- 
ing application make sure that the 


attend? Yes... No 





Suggest city 





you have. 


(Cut out and mail) 


Would you be interested in a Farm Loan Clinic and would you 


What are some of the subjects you would like to hear discussed? 


Where and when would you prefer to hold it? The day following 
MBA’s Midwestern Mortgage Conference, Chicago, February 24-25 
____Or some other time and place. Suggest time—— HH 


Fill out and mail to A. L. Bartlett, Jr., Chairman, Farm Loan Com- 
mittee, Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, IIl., along with any other suggestions 


statement is balanced, all tabulations 
are correctly totalled, and that there 
are no other errors, or omissions, as 
we will be compelled to return to the 
applicant or finder any application 
which is not complete and correct. 

Timing. When should annual prin- 
cipal payments come due to best meet 
income from farm or ranch? Delin- 
quencies can often be avoided if pay- 
ments are properly timed. 


Consider Holding a 


Farm Loan Clinic 


One of the things in the planning 
stage for 1955 is the possibility of a 
Farm Mortgage Clinic. MBA hasn’t 
sponsored anything like this in many 
years and it will surprise many pres- 
ent-day members to know that we 
formerly had them quite regularly. 
What may be equally surprising is 
the fact that the very first educa- 
tional course MBA sponsored was a 
Farm Mortgage Seminar at Purdue 
University. It was highly successful 
but the membership which it could 
draw upon was not extensive enough 
to insure continuance year after year. 

There is more interest in farm 
loans among MBA members now 
than in many years and the present 
Farm Loan Committee, headed by 
A. L. Bartlett, Jr., thinks that the 
time may be here for a farm loan 
meeting. What do you think? A full 
expression of opinion from members 
is sought; and it will be appreciated 
if you will fill out the coupon below 
and mail it promptly so present plans 
may proceed. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 
tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 
transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 
Alabama Missouri 
Arkansas Montana 
Colorado Nebraska 
Delaware North Carolina 
Florida South Carolina 
Georgia Tennessee 
Indiana Texas 
Kansas Utah 
Louisiana Virginia 
Maryland Wisconsin 
Mississippi Wyoming 
and in the 
District of Columbia and 
Territory of Alaska 





BRANCH OFFICES Approved attorneys throughout states 

Baltimore, Maryland—21 South Calvert Street Issuing Agents in most principal cities 
Little Rock, Arkansas—214 Louisiana Street —Escrow Services Furnished by our 
Nashville, Tennessee—S.W. Cor. 3rd & Union Streets Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 





Financial Statement and Directory of Issuing Agents 
furnished upon request to Home Office or any Branch Office. 


KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves exceed $3,000,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 

















